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TOWARDS THE SOLUTION OF THE CASUAL LABOUR 
PROBLEM. 


THE Labour Exchanges Act was the first important legislative 
expression of the widespread and confident belief in this country 
that a deeper understanding of the problem of unemployment 
had at last been reached. Many hopes were centred upon the new 
organisation. Foremost among them was the expectation that 
it would prove the means of grappling with under-employment, 
which, in the new analysis of the phenomena of unemployment, 
had been more or less isolated as a distinct problem. The Labour 
Exchanges soon found themselves dealing with a large number 
of very short engagements of Labour. Some of these belonged 
to occupations such as dock labour, in which short engagements 
are more or less inherent in the nature of the work. After the 
first year of the operations of the Exchanges, an attempt was 
made to isolate the statistics of the casual labour trades in regard 
to the applications, vacancies and placings, by the institution of 
a special “casual register,’ subdivided into special sections, for 
casual employees such as the Liverpool cotton warehousemen, 
Manchester cloth porters, dock labourers, and sandwichmen. 
During 1911 the average number of persons on the casual register, 
to whom employment was given in each month, was 2,030, and 
the number of casual vacancies filled in the year was 125,304. 
The corresponding figures for 1912 are 3,799 and 266,622. 

A large proportion of casual labour is not, however, massed 
in the specifically casual labour trades, but is scattered on the 
fringe, as it were, of almost every occupation skilled and unskilled. 
Many businesses frequently take on extra hands for a short 
period in order to cope with a mass of work. Such businesses as 
these and others are, either from the nature of the work or on 
account of the relatively high standing costs of machinery, in the 
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habit ef filling up immediately the place of any worker, who is 
away.temporarily owing to sickness or for any other cause. 
Thus a special class of “spare men” tends to arise, for example, 
around gas works, street cleansing departments, and tramways in 
all large towns. In Lancashire the “sick weaver” is a recognised 
institution,! and the Lancashire Labour Exchanges open at 
5.45 a.m. on purpose to fill immediately the places of textile 
operatives who are absent when the factory opens.” Finally, 
there is inevitably a considerable proportion of engagements of 
labour which terminate after a very short period owing to the 
failure of the workman and employer to suit one another. Every 
Labour Exchange manager knows the type of workman, often 
peripatetic, who “can’t keep a job,” owing to some defect of 
character or (perhaps not infrequently) some streak of divine but, 
as things are, unfortunately placed, genius. And every local 
trade unionist (and, it is to be hoped, every Labour Exchange 
manager) knows the firm where the works manager or foreman 
has a rough tongue, or an instinctive dislike of standard rules, 
and where consequently ‘“‘men will not stick it,” and a consider- 
able proportion of the work gets done only with the aid of new- 
comers ignorant of the firm’s reputation. 

All these various causes produce the phenomenon of casual 
employment in primarily regular occupations. Since 1911 the 
Board of Trade have recorded the number of situations for adults 
amongst those filled (included on the ordinary register), which 
are known to have been of less than one week’s duration. The 
number was 86,048 in 1911, and 153,263 in 1912, being 18°2 
and 24°0 per cent. respectively of all vacancies for adults filled in 
those years. These figures do not imply that the Exchanges are 
tending, or might tend, to encourage casual engagements of 


1 See, ¢.g., the report of a case before the Colne County Court with regard to 
the Insurance Contributions of ‘‘ sick weavers.”—Manchester Guardian, 15th 
January, and 13th February, 1913. 

2 In the Yorkshire woollen and worsted industries the employers are more 
willing to let a loom stand for a few hours or a day or so. This probably explains 
the fact that of the vacancies for adults filled by the Exchanges in 1912, a 
much larger proportion were known to be temporary, in the sense of being of less 
than a week’s duration, in the cotton industry than in the woollen and worsted 
industries. The exact figures are as follows :— 


‘* Temporary,” %, of *‘ temporary” 
vacancies to all vacancies 
filled. filled. 
IA. os ses acer ece See 6616 26°6 
Woollen and worsted... 542 12°3 


Other textiles ... ... «. 187 3°1 
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labour.!' The increased proportion of temporary placings in 1912 
is due to the operation of section 99 of the Insurance Act (see 
pp. 4 and 11, below), which has enabled the Exchanges in some 
places, particularly South Wales, to secure a control of the 
engagements of labour in the more casual branches of the insured 
trades, e.g., ship repairing. 

It was recognised from. the first that some special machinery 
would be needed for dealing with large bodies of casual labour. 
Merely to fill casual labour vacancies of this type through an 
ordinary Labour Exchange does almost nothing towards improv- 
ing the condition of things, except in so far as it accustoms 
people to the use of the Exchange, and prepares the way for a 
more definite organisation and policy in the future. Special 
plans of organisation are needed for each large local mass of 
casual labour, where such exists, and for gathering together 
scattered fragments of casual labour, wherever this is possible. 
Any such special plans must deal with two essential points 
(though they may also include other methods of increasing 
regularity of employment). In the first place they must establish 
some method of controlling the influx of labour into a casual 
labour market. Secondly, they must endeavour to increase the 
mobility of labour within the market. The first special scheme 
for dealing with a mass of casual workers was applied to the 
Cloth Porters of Manchester. In the warehouse quarter of that 
city there are some hundreds of men (perhaps four or five hundred 
in all) who make a living almost entirely by loading and unloading 
cotton cloth from “lorries” in the street. They are taken on 
by the hour (and after the first hour by the half-hour). The 
normal wage is sevenpence an hour, but some of the “ bleachers’ 
porters,” who have to carry heavier bales, receive ninepence or 
occasionally tenpence. The number of different employers appears 
to be considerably larger than the number of men, but many 
of the former may only require a man once in a few weeks. 
The number of those who, on the average, require at least one 
man once a week, is not very far in excess of a hundred. The 
demand for the men is partly caused by the fact that the police 
object to “lorries” standing in the streets longer than is absolutely 
necessary. Up to May, 1910, the men hung about the streets 
and the public-houses on the chance of a job. Employers or 
their representatives naturally got to know a certain number of 

1 The contention of Mr. J. St.G. Heath, in the Economic Journat for 
September, 1910, that the German Labour Exchanges, through their ordinary 


operations, had probably encouraged casual engagements, was warmly denied in 
Germany. See Der Arbeitsmarkt, March, 1911, pp. 455-6. 
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more ‘wr less reliable men, and where these could usually be 
found. It would have been difficult to imagine a more purely 
casual system of employment. In May, 1910, however, 56 of 
the employers were persuaded by the Labour Exchange authorities 
to combine in supporting an attempt to organise the labour of the 
men. A special Labour Exchange (with a waiting-room, in- 
cluding a cheap temperance restaurant) was opened in the centre 
of the warehouse district. The 56 employers in the scheme 
agreed to send for their men to the exchange whenever they 
needed them, and to refuse to take men off the street. A man 
was only registered if he obtained a card from an employer 
containing a statement that he had been previously employed 
as a cloth porter. It was the general practice of employers to 
ask at the Exchange for a particular man, and to take others only 
if that man was not available. From the first the Exchange 
found itself sending the same men frequently two and even three 
times to different jobs during a single day. The number of firms 
using the Exchange increased steadily. The number of men 
applying for work at least once during each month varies greatly 
owing to a number of causes. The largest and smallest number 
was 513 and 228 in 1911, and 455 and 232 in 1912. The average 
number of men, for whom in each month work was found was 
238 in 1910, 240 in 1911, and 264 in 1912. The total number 
of separate jobs provided in each month averaged 5,475 in 1911 
and 5,160 in 1912. The number of days in each month on which 
each man worked, for whom employment was found at all, 
averaged 12 in 1910, 163 in 1911, and 15 in 1912. It is said 
that, on the average, over 400 separate employers are now using 
the Exchange in each week. 

Casua! labour was discussed in Parliament on several occasions 
in connection with the Insurance Bill in 1911. Section 99 of the 
Act contains provisions which aim at facilitating the work of 
the Labour Exchanges in dealing with the problem. It lays 
down first that the Board of Trade may undertake through a 
Labour Exchange the duties of employers under the Act (1.e., 
stamping cards, &c.), in respect of persons in their employ at the 
time when the arrangement was made or subsequently engaged 
by them through a Labour Exchange; and secondly, that in 
respect of such workmen different periods of employment of the 
same workmen or of different workmen may be counted as a 
continuous employment of a single workman, in so far as the 
employer’s contributions for Unemployment (but not Health) 
insurance are concerned. Under the Unemployment (unlike the 
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Health) Insurance Scheme, each separate period of employ- 
ment within a week (whether by the same employer or not) has 
to be accompanied by a separate contribution. Under the 
original draft of the Insurance Bill, the full contribution of 24d. 
had to be paid both by the employer and by the workman in 
respect of each period. But the Act as finally passed provides 
that, if the period of employment does not exceed two days, only 
twopence each shall be paid by the employer and workman, and 
if it does not exceed one day only a penny shall be paid by 
each. 

The net effect of these provisions in practice is to afford 
three inducements, which a Labour Exchange is enabled to 
offer employers, in order to induce them to engage their labour— 
and especially their casual labour—according to a definite plan. 
In the first place, it can offer to relieve the employer of a certain 
amount of trouble and expense (amounting in the case of the 
larger firms to the cost of one or two clerks) in keeping and 
stamping Health Insurance contribution cards and Unemploy- 
ment Insurance books. Secondly, it can enable a group of 
employers to apportion the total cost of insurance contributions 
of both kinds amongst themselves, according to some plan which 
avoids the uncertainty, due to the fact that it may be more or 
less a matter of chance who happens to be the first employer of 
a casual worker in a week, and therefore has to pay the whole of 
his Health Insurance contribution. In the third place, the 
employer is offered a small direct financial advantage as far as 
concerns the contributions of men included in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance scheme. The Board of Trade has offered to 
employers of casual labour a fourth inducement to join in 
decasualisation schemes, which is perhaps of more far-reaching 
significance than any of the others. It has undertaken in more 
than one centre to pay wages on behalf of the employers, so that a 
casual worker employed by three or four employers during the 
week may draw all his wages at one place. A charge is made by 
the Board of Trade (in the form of a percentage, either on the 
employer’s insurance contributions, or on the wages paid on his 
behalf), for the clerical work involved in stamping cards and (if 
this is also included) paying wages. 

The arrangements offered by the Board of Trade in connection 
with the Insurance Act were applied to the existing Manchester 
Cloth Porters’ casual labour scheme as soon as the Act came 
into operation. About eighty employers agreed to engage all 
their cloth porters through the special exchange, to share the 
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total @ost of their Insurance contributions amongst themselves 
(roughly) in proportion to the number of hours of work which 
they provided for either one or several men,’ and finally to pay 
all their wages through the Labour Exchange. The Board of 
Trade adds 25 per cent. to the amount charged to each employer 
for insurance contributions, as a set-off against the work done in 
keeping and stamping cards and paying wages. A short time ago 
it was found that the average amount charged to each employer 
for each man employed during the week was 14d. The number 
of employers in the scheme has gradually increased to 116. The 
total amount of wages paid in each week varies from about 
£150 to £180. During the first week or two the men objected 
to receiving a weekly wage instead of casual payments in return 
for casual work. In order to meet this, employers continued 
to “sub” a portion of the money earned for a short time, but 
now the men are paid only on the Friday afternoon at the 
Exchange. The men are not compelled to leave their insurance 
contribution cards at the Exchange. About ten of them who 
work partly for firms outside the scheme carry their cards with 
them. And when (as frequently happens) a firm which is not 
in the combined wages scheme sends to the Exchange for a man, 
the man is given his card to take with him to the firm, if he has 
not worked previously during the week. 

The number of men included in the Manchester Cloth Porters’ 
scheme is not large; but the organisation is interesting, because 
it shows the lines on which even the most casual types of labour 
can be treated, and may form the model for many other such 
arrangements. The Liverpool Docks, on the other hand, con- 
stitute one of what may now be termed the historic casual labour 
problems of the country, embracing about a hundred times as 
many men as are included among the Manchester Cloth Porters. 
From the time of the first establishment of the Labour Exchanges 
the officials had been in negotiation with the employers and with 
the men’s representatives with the object of working out a 
suitable scheme. The whole position of affairs was, however, 
transformed by the Dock Strike of 1911. Till then the Union 
was more or less confined to the South End. After the strike 
every docker became a member of the Union, and the “Union 
Button” became a sine qué non of employment. The employers 
decided, moreover, to try the experiment of according complete 
recognition to the men’s representatives, and a Dock Labour 


1 It is, however, arranged that an employer never pays more than 3d. for a man 
however many times he employs him, and no charge of less than 1d. is made, 
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Joint Committee was formed to deal with all questions of employ- 
ment in the port. On this committee, in conjunction with the 
Board of Trade Labour Exchanges Divisional Officer, fell the 
duty of working out a scheme for organising the casual workers. 
The results of its investigations into the statistics of employment 
at the Liverpool docks were published in the form of a pamphlet 
by Mr. R. Williams, the Divisional Officer.1 The chief facts 
ascertained in this inquiry were as follows. The total number 
of dockers (calculated from the Union records) was 27,200. The 
largest number applying for work at any one time on the docks 
during January, 1912, was 22,000. The total of the largest 
numbers employed by each firm on any day during that month 
was 28,514. But the largest number employed by all firms 
together in any one day of the month (the busiest known for 
many years) was 15,673. To obtain the total effective demand 
for labour on that day there must be added to this figure 3,901, 
representing men employed overtime or on night shift during the 
previous night, and 287, representing the shortage of men at 
various “stands.” On every week-day of the month (excluding 
New Year’s Day, on which many of the men are unwilling to 
work), there were actual surpluses of men at various “stands” 
amounting in all to from 2,435 to 4,990. But on every day 
(excluding New Year’s Day and a day on which there were 
snowstorms) there were also at other “stands” shortages varying 
from 83 to 770. In the case of each of two large firms (from 
whom alone such particulars were published) the number of 
individual men paid wages at the end of each of the four weeks 
of the month was practically double the largest number employed 
by them on any one day of the same week. 

The plan which was finally approved by the Joint Committee 
for the organisation of the labour of the port proposed that on 
and after July 15th, 1912, no man should be employed who did 
not hold a Board of Trade “tally” or metal disc. In the first 
instance, ‘tallies’ were to be issued only to men who obtained 
the signature of a firm to a statement that they had been 
employed as dockers. Afterwards the issue of tallies, subject to 
the general supervision of the Joint Committee, was to be in 
the hands of six committees of representatives of employers and 
men for the six “Clearing House areas” into which it was 
proposed to divide the port. Thus a definite system of control 
of the influx of labour into the port was established. It was 
proposed to improve the mobility of labour in the following 


1 Reviewed in the Economic JouRNAL, June, 1912. 
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mannere The engagement of men was to take place primarily, 
as before, at the eighty or ninety different “stands” along the 
docks. But, as soon as a “stand” had been “called,” the men 
who had not been engaged were to repair to one of sixteen 
“surplus stands,” where a telephone box in charge of a Labour 
Exchange official was established. Any employer or foreman 
unable to obtain sufficient men could at once telephone to the 
nearest surplus stand or come and choose his men in person. 
The surplus stands were to be grouped and connected through 
the six Clearing Houses. These latter were also to serve as 
centres for the payment of wages. Out of 67 employers who 
came into the scheme, 46 agreed to pay all their wages through 
the Board of Trade. The remaining 21 consented to pay their 
wages at the Clearing Houses, but directly through one of their 
own clerks. The charge to employers for work in connection 
with paying wages and stamping cards was the same as in the 
Manchester scheme, viz., 25 per cent. on insurance contributions. 

The scheme has now been in operation for over six months. 
There was some opposition from a section of the men at the 
commencement, resulting at Birkenhead in a strike which lasted 
some weeks. But the scheme is now generally accepted, since 
the advantages of a control of the influx of labour from the men’s 
point of view have become clear. Three practical difficulties 
have arisen in the working of the scheme. In the first place, 
there is no doubt that a considerable proportion of the men are 
unwilling to take a full week’s work even if they can get it. 
Consequently, although the number of men already registered 
is sufficient to work the port on its busiest day, there was actually 
during the end of 1912 a considerable shortage of labour on 
several occasions. In point of fact, the issue of “tallies” to 
fresh men has gone on fairly extensively since the starting of 
the scheme. The Clearing House Committees, which took over 
the control of this matter in October, 1912, appear generally to 
have adopted the principle that a “tally” should not be refused 
at any rate to any man who had previously worked as a docker, 
though there is considerable feeling against “tradesmen” coming 
to the docks for a spell of work while they are unable to obtain 
employment at their normal occupation. The total number of 
“tallies” issued up to the end of each month are as follows :— 
July, 19,107; August, 22,942; September, 24,861; October, 
26,152 ; November, 27,266; December, 28,172; January, 29,648. 
At the end of October it was estimated that about 1,000 of the 
“tallies” issued represented ‘‘duplicates,” i.e., were in the hands 
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of men who also possessed another “tally,’’ and that at least 
1,500 were held by men who were not altogether dependent upon 
the docks for a living. 

These figures may be compared with the number of men who 
have worked during each week as shown by the total number 
of men paid wages either directly by employers or through the 
Board of Trade :— 


Week No. paid Week No. paid Week No. paid 
ending. wages. ending. wages. ending. wages. 
20 July ... 14,849 28 Sept. ... 19,508 7 Dec. ... 21,370 
4 ... 16,271 5 Oct. ... 19,266 m «x, ... 21,620 
8 Aug. ... 16,491 23. ... 20,015 ae 4s «. BAS 
1. -« 16,379 i 5. .. 20,345 | ee ... 20,600 
Me és ... 18,808 6 ,, ... 20,428 4Jan. ... 21,203 
, ie ... 18,205 2Nov. ... 20,428 ae. 4; ... 22,504 
a ... 18,808 , ... 20,754 1 4 sco ee 
7 Sept. .... 18,857 ae «os ©=$20, 248 , oe ... 21,874 
7 ae ... 18,448 28 ,, ... 19,858 1 Feb. ... 21,506 
a >» 10961 SO .-. 20,957 = 3 .. 21,239 


The second difficulty which has appeared, since the scheme 
was started, has also tended to accentuate the shortage of men 
which has been experienced from time to time during the busy 
winter season. Neither the employers nor the men have really 
made proper use of the “surplus stands.” It is true that a 
considerable number of men have been placed in work through 
their agency, the estimates for each month being as follows :— 


July (15th—31st) ... ... 1,148 November... ... ... 4,536 
August ee eee ake eas 922 December... ... ... 4,820 
September... ... ... ... 940 SAWUATY...5. kes. ces cee 4,1 
COOUER kaa sas. oes, nes EE February (Ist to 7th) .... 331 


But these figures are not large compared with the total 
number of daily engagements of labour in the port. Men still 
tend to walk along the docks after the stands are called, if they 
are not engaged. And not a few, for no reason at all other than 
force of habit, will not work for more than one or at most two 
employers, and will stand idle rather than take temporary work 
elsewhere. At a recent Clearing House Committee meeting it 
was stated that cases of men failing to go to work, to which 
they had been sent from a “surplus stand,” were not uncommon. 
Employers and foremen, too, sometimes refuse to make use of 
the “surplus stands” from prejudice, or, after telephoning to a 
“surplus stand,” take on men whom they come across by 
accident, instead of waiting a few minutes for the men sent from 
the “surplus stand.” All this human “economic friction” is 
exceedingly difficult to overcome. 

The joint payment of wages also has not proved an easy 
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matter to organise on so large a scale. It is true that the number 
of firms who pay through the Board of Trade has increased, so 
that now only about a dozen are standing out and paying through 
their own clerks. But, although the proportion of wages 
“subbed ” has never been so great in Liverpool as in other ports, 
such as Hull and Goole, the men refused to work on Saturdays 
unless they were paid for their work on the same day. It was 
found impossible for the Board of Trade (even with the aid of 
sixty supplementary clerks, who, along with a part of the regular 
staff, work all Friday night) to make up wages for the week 
beyond 5 p.m. on Friday. Consequently the employers have 
been compelled to give “subs” themselves to the men for work 
done on Saturday, in order to induce them to work at all, and have 
the trouble of conducting two distinct methods of paying wages 
side by side. The Board of Trade has not yet the satisfaction 
either of having established the weekly wage system on a firm 
basis, or of securing a complete record of the employment and 
wages earned by the men. 

At the Goole docks a scheme on practically the same lines 
as that at Liverpool was also started when the Insurance Act 
came into operation. The chief formal differences are that (as 
is natural in a smaller port) there are no subordinate committees 
under the Joint Committee of employers and men, which was 
constituted specially by the Board of Trade, and that the 
employers’ payments towards the cost of the scheme are calcu- 
lated at the rate of a half per cent. on wages instead of 25 per 
cent. on insurance contributions. There are only five employers 
of dock labour in the port. Wages in Goole are calculated by 
the hour, and there is no minimum of a half-day’s engagement, 
as in Liverpool. “Subbing” has always been general. But it 
has been arranged that “subs” as well as the balance of the 
weekly wage shall be paid at the Board of Trade offices (of which 
there are two, on opposite sides of the harbour) on the presenta- 
tion of a pay ticket from the firm. ‘The number of tallies issued 
up to the end of each month since the starting of the scheme 
has been as follows :— 


July ... ... ... 1047 September... ... 1263 November ... ... 1893 
August ... ... 1164 October... ... 1303 December... ... 1457 


The number of men who received wages in each week and 
the variations in the amount paid is indicated in the following 
table :— 
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(1) (2) | @) | @) (1) (2) | (3) | (4) 
aa 
July ...| 935 | 93:7 | 408 | 240ct. ...| 942 | 1105 | 45:0 
1Aug. ...| 853 | 877 | 428 [31 ,,  ...| 999 | 1161 | 436 
So .. .. | 892 879 | 436 TNov. ...| 946 | 1128 | 466 
1B | 989 | 922 | 498 [14 ,, ...] 942 | 1291 48:2 
22 ,, ..| 907 | 887 | 451 721 ,,  ...| 1,047 | 112-2 | 51:0 
29 ,, ..| 9038 | 71:8 | 458 $28 ,,  ...| 1,087 | 113-0 | 48°6 
5Sept. ...| 873 | 94-1 429 5 Dec. ...| 1,093 | 1031 | 47:8 
wr ..| 905 | 811 | 488 J12 ,,  ...| 1,097 | 111-7 | 490 
| ..| 915 | 986 | 449 F119 ,, ...| 981 | 1105 | 502 
26 ,, ae 866 91°5 44:3 of 24 ,, ... | 1,087 | 80°99 | 61:1 
SOc .. 898 | 105-0 | 43-4 QJ3an. ...| 1,114 | 1041 | 49°3 
10 ,, ..| 966 | 939 | 443 9, «.| 958 | 1120 | 453 
1 | ae | 921 | 10171 | 442 116, ... |) 1,052 980 | 449 
| 








Col. (1)=pay day. Col. (2)=number of men paid. Col. (3)=percentage of 
average individual wage during each separate week to average individual weekly 
wage during the whole 26 weeks. Col. (4)=the percentage of the total wages 
‘** subbed”’ during each week. 

In Sunderland there is a scheme in operation under section 
99 of the Insurance Act, without any arrangements for joint pays, 
covering a few hundred dockers. Negotiations in several other 
ports have not yet resulted in the execution of any plans. 
In London the duty of regularising the labour of the port was 
laid by section 28 of the Port of London Act of 1908 upon the 
Port Authority, which has, however, power to act through other 
bodies, such as the Board of Trade Labour Exchanges. The 
Port Authority claims that it has done something to decasualise 
labour ; but during the Dock Strike in the summer of 1912 many 
complaints were made in Parliament and elsewhere that prac- 
tically nothing had been done to carry out the instructions con- 
tained in the Act. Various circumstances, including the 
geographical arrangement of the docks and wharves, and the 
peculiar circumstances obtaining in the relations of the men’s 
organisations to the employers and the Port Authority undoubtedly 
render the execution of any effective and comprehensive scheme 
in London exceedingly difficult at the moment. In Cardiff, 
Swansea, Barry, and Port Talbot there are schemes in operation 
under section 99 of the Insurance Act for ship repairers,! 
embracing altogether 33 employers and about 6,000 men. In 
various other places the Board of Trade has made arrangements 
with groups of employers under section 99, and altogether nearly 
130,000 men appear to be covered by such schemes. But 
probably not more than about 30 per cent. of these are casual 
workers, in the sense of being habitually engaged for periods of 


1 Who are, of course, unlike the docker, included in the Unemployment Insurance 
scheme. 
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less than a week. A considerable number of them are, however, 
engaged in seasonal trades. In Leicester, for example, practically 
the whole of the employers in the building trades have made 
arrangements under section 99 with the Labour Exchange 
covering some 2,000 men. In Liverpool a special Labour 
Exchange has since June, 1910, secured the great bulk of the 
engagements of cotton warehousemen without the aid of a scheme 
under section 99. The number of these men normally varies 
from about 4,000 in the busiest time of the winter to something 
like 1,500 in the slackest time in the summer. But the work is 
not purely casual to a very large extent. 

It is interesting to compare these schemes, which have been 
developed entirely with the object of attempting to counteract 
the effects of casual labour, with the organisation which the 
employers of dock labour in Hamburg have built up from purely 
business motives, with the object of securing as efficient a supply 
of labour as possible. In May, 1907, there was a strike amongst 
the “shipmen.”’ The Port Employers’ Association imported 
altogether 9,022 blacklegs (of whom 5,916 came from England), 
and succeeded in completely breaking the strike with the aid of 
these men. They then determined t> place the whole organisa- 
tion of labour in the port on a better basis. The foundation of 
the new system was to be 2,000 “Kontraktarbeiter” engaged 
by the Association on a monthly contract, but hired out to 
individual firms, who had to guarantee them at least a 30s. 
minimum wage, though, apart from this guarantee, they were 
to be paid for the time during which they actually worked. 
It was found, however, in practice, to be impossible to raise the 
number of “ Kontraktarbeiter ” to more than about 1,150, as long 
as individual firms had to guarantee the minimum wage of all the 
men whom they took. An interesting device was therefore 
adopted in 1910 in order to increase the number of “Kontrak- 
tarbeiter.” A number of the larger steamship lines agreed to 
take an additional number of “ Kontraktarbeiter” on condition 
that they might give notice at midday on any day that the men 
would not be required on the following day. These firms under- 
took jointly, through the Employers’ Association, to find the 
men work elsewhere, or guarantee the minimum wage. This 
plan enabled the number of “‘ Kontraktarbeiter” to be raised from 
1,165 at the end of 1909 to 1,463 at the end of 1910. Twenty- 


1 The Liverpool term ‘‘shipmen” is used in this article as the best English 
equivalent of the German “ Schauerleute.” The ‘“‘ shipmen” both stow and unload 
cargo, as distinguished from the quay porters who work on shore, 
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three out of fifty-three employers of ‘“shipmen” employ at least 
a few “ Kontraktarbeiter.” 

It may be mentioned that there are certain features about 
the position of the ‘“‘ Kontraktarbeiter”’ which make the whole 
system odious to the German Transport Workers’ Union. The 
system was introduced definitely with the object of minimising 
the chances of another strike. The men have from one to three 
shillings deducted from their wages each week according to the 
amount of their earnings. This amount is placed to their credit 
in a savings bank. If they break their contract the whole amount 
is forfeited, and in any case they can only take out from their 
account one-half of what they have standing to their credit above 
£10. That there is some weakness in the position from the 
point of view of relations between employer and employed 
would seem to be indicated by the fact that nearly a third 
of the whole number of “ Kontraktarbeiter” leave the service of 
the Port Employers’ Association each year, in spite of the 
economic security which is offered. The following table shows 
the years of engagement of the “ Kontraktarbeiter ’’ who remained 
in the service of the Employers’ Association at the end of 1911 :— 





No. at end Engaged during 
of 1911. “1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 1911. 
1446 204 262 140 325 495 


But the ulterior objects of the employers, the relations of the 
“Kontraktarbeiter” to trade union labour and the compulsory 
thrift, are incidentals from the point of view of the system as an 
experiment in the technique of organising the labour market. 
The nature of the machinery, not the spirit in which or the 
authority by whom it may be operated, is at the moment the 
important consideration. 

The whole of the Hamburg “shipmen,” other than the 
“ Kontraktarbeiter,” are engaged not merely through, but actually 
at, five branch Labour Exchanges situated round the harbour and 
conducted by the Employers’ Association. Preference is given to 
men holding cards issued by the Association and known as “ Hilfs- 
arbeiter.” Only when no single “Hilfsarbeiter” is available can 
a “Gelegenheitsarbeiter,” or casual, be engaged. Any man is free 
to go and take his chance at a “Gelegenheitsarbeiter” at one 
particular Labour Exchange, from which alone casual “shipmen ” 
are sent. An employer or foreman who wishes to engage men 
takes one of two courses. He can go and pick his men at a 
Labour Exchange, in which case an official of the Association 
stands by, takes the registration cards from the men who are 
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chosen, and hands them a slip of paper bearing the name of the 
employer. This constitutes the actual legal engagement. The 
employer can, if he chooses, telephone to the Exchange. In that 
case he must take the men who are sent, though he may, of course, 
ask for particular men. An employer who engages or allows men 
to be engaged from off the street, or in any other than the pre- 
scribed manner, receives a letter from the Association. If he does 
this a second or third time, he is liable to be fined by the Associa- 
tion in accordance with its rules, the amount of the fine being 
recoverable at law, owing to the fact that the Association is a 
legally registered body. 

The Employers’ Labour Exchange in Hamburg is probably 
the best organised in the world. It contains many other interest- 
ing features, to which there is not space to allude here. It has 
gradually been extended to other classes of port workers besides 
the “shipmen,” viz., quay porters (in so far as these are not 
employed by the State’), coal porters, shore gangs, boiler- and 
ship-scalers, and recently certain classes of warehouse workers. 
The whole of the harbour workers in Harburg, a small port a 
few miles up the Elbe, haye also been organised in a similar 
manner by the Hamburg Port Employers’ Association (which 
the Harburg employers have joined). The Port Employers’ 
Association was at the end of 1912 also negotiating with the 
Master Lightermen with a view to bringing their employees into 
the system. There are now altogether eleven distinct offices 
comprised in the Labour Exchange. The annual reports of the 
Association contain the most complete statistical survey of a 
casual labour market which has ever been made. They deal 
(separately for each section of the harbour workers) with the 
numbers daily employed (with special figures for night shifts), 
the number of days worked by individual men during each month, 
the number of engagements for labour on each day, the surplus 
of men present on each day, and the number of cases of refusal 
of work offered and of failure of men to attend after being 
engaged. ‘The present writer hopes to publish shortly an account 
of these statistics. Here it must suffice to mention that, on the 
average in 1911, no fewer than 13 per cent. out of a total number 
of 3,843 “‘ Hilfsarbeiter ” “shipmen” worked for less than ten days 
during each month, while 37 per cent. worked for from ten to 
nineteen days. The number of individual ‘‘Gelegenheitsarbeiter ” 


1 The State owns all the quays in Hamburg and works them all except those 
which are leased to four large steamship lines, 
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engaged during each month varied from 227 to 1,680. Only a very 
small proportion of these secured even ten days’ work in the 
month. 

It is interesting to note that the same difficulty which has 
arisen in Liverpool, with regard to the shortage of men in times 
of pressure, often occurs in Hamburg. The annual reports of the 
Employers’ Association generally contain a complaint that, 
although the number of “Kontraktarbeiter” and (registered) 
“Hilfsarbeiter” are in excess of the number of men required 
on the busiest day, still it has been impossible on several 
occasions to satisfy the demand for labour, or only to satisfy it 
with the aid of a considerable number of unregistered casuals. 
This condition of affairs is more striking in Hamburg than in 
Liverpool, because in the former place, in order to keep on the 
register (and therefore count in the statistics of registered men), 
a “Hilfsarbeiter” has to have his card specially stamped once a 
month. The Liverpool “tallies,” on the other hand, have been 
issued for an indefinite period,! and, as was noted above, the 
Labour Exchanges Divisional Officer a few months ago thought 
that about a thousand men possessed two. 

The temporary shortage question will probably prove the most 
difficult point of policy in connection with the question of the 
control of the influx of labour, which was noted above as one of 
the two essential features of the organisation of a casual labour 
market. The Board of Trade is understood to regard it as 
essential that the decision as to whether a man is to be admitted 
into a casual labour market should rest, not with its officials, 
but with some officially recognised, but actually unofficial body, 
such as the Joint Committees of Employers and Workmen which 
are established in connection with its schemes. There are some 
important considerations in connection with the temporary 
shortages of men which should not be overlooked by anyone who 
is either practically concerned or theoretically interested in the 
question of the organisation of casual labour markets. In the 
first place, it is not to be expected that after experiencing, or 
rather actually forming a part of, the gamble for employment for 
years—perhaps a whole lifetime—the docker should suddenly 
become anxious to work regularly for six days a week at a 
laborious employment, in order to suit the convenience either of 
employers or social theorists. Least of all can this be expected 
at times when, owing to a system of overtime and night work, 


1 An annual renewal of ‘“‘tallies ” was mentioned during the preliminary 
discussions of the scheme. 
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he can earn relatively large sums of money in a short space of 
time. “In the second place, if the employers of a port require 
on the average (say) 7,000 men, but on twenty or thirty days 
of the year require up to 12,000, they have no right to complain 
if on any particular day 12,000 men cannot be obtained. If the 
employers of a port state that they require a certain normal mazi- 
mum of men, then they should pay for their labour at such a rate 
and in such a manner that the total sum of wages is sufficient to 
provide a fair wage all the year round for each of those men, 
except in so far as the Government is able, through its Labour 
Exchanges, to find other work for some (or all) of them when 
they are not required for port employment. This may seem a 
bold proposition. But it is absolutely certain that nothing short 
of its recognition in practice can save the port employers of this 
country from the reproach of conducting an industry, which is 
as certainly and definitely parasitic as was agriculture in southern 
England under the old Poor Law. 

In point of fact, of course, there is already a considerable 
amount of “dovetailing ” of casual dock labour with other employ- 
ments, and with the aid of organisation such “dove-tailing ” 
could be improved.'! Such holdings or allotments may, in some 
places, provide a certain amount of subsidiary work for dockers. 

In dealing with the question of the mobility of casual labour, 
it is as important to enable a certain proportion of the labour 
to move in and out of a given market with ease as it is to make 
all the labour within the market mobile. On both these points 
hints may be gained from the Hamburg organisation. It is 
certainly better to meet the occasional specially large demands 
for labour, above what may be termed the normal maximum, 
by importing extra men when the supply of ordinary registered 
men is insufficient, than to go on registering men indefinitely. 
The Labour Exchanges of the Hamburg Port Employers’ 
Association are, of course, not connected with any outside system 
of exchanges. By bringing extra casuals into the scheme, 
they therefore incur the disadvantage of keeping “stagnant 
pools” of labour on the fringe of the system. But in any 
English casual labour scheme the natural course of. procedure, if 
extra men were temporarily required, would be to take them, 
not direct from the streets, but from the registers of the ordinary 
Government Labour Exchanges, so that there would be as much 


1 Though unfortunately in Liverpool there is no sufficiently large quantity of 
seasonal labour in the summer to balance the busy winter season of the cotton 
warehousemen and dockers. 
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opportunity as possible of “dove-tailing” the work with other 
occupations. In dealing with the mobility of labour within the 
market in the Liverpool and Goole schemes! the Board of Trade 
(no doubt wisely) abandoned any attempt to introduce any funda- 
mental alterations in the methods of engaging men at the outset. 
In Liverpool the eighty or ninety separate stands, with the accom- 
panying system of “Umschau” (as the Germans call the 
unorganised search for work), still exists. The surplus stands 
cannot yet be said to have achieved a great deal in the way of 
altering it. The two Board of Trade waiting-rooms in Goole 
are, perhaps, rather more successful as centres from which men 
are summoned to work. But the almost perfect system of control 
of engagements of labour in the Hamburg Employers’ Labour 
Exchanges is certainly far in advance of anything in England, 
and seems to dispose of the arguments as to the impracticability 
of reducing the number of places where men may be taken on.’ 
What German employers can do in their own interest in 
Hamburg, English employers can do in the public (if not in their 
own) interest in Liverpool, London, Glasgow, or Hull. As 
regards the employment of dockers at different classes of work 
(such as stevedoring, unloading, and porterage), there is great 
variety of practice, both in English and in German _ ports. 
Obviously, the fewer the barriers between the different classes 
of work the better. Probably the greatest difficulty in arranging 
for men to be transferred from one to another is the fact that the 
rates of wages differ so widely. 

The arrangements for joint weekly pays, which are being 
organised by the Board of Trade, are undoubtedly valuable. 
Some of the dockers’ leaders hold emphatically that “human 
nature being what it is,” the system of daily pays or unlimited 
“subbing” does not conduce to the expenditure of the docker’s 
income in the best interests of himself and his family. Joint 
weekly pays are thus a step in advance. But what is really 
needed is a guaranteed weekly wage for the docker. No satis- 
factory solution of the problem will be found until a man, who 
does not receive a weekly minimum wage from a single employer, 
can only be hired through a public authority on such terms as 
would enable it taking into account such periods of employment 
as it could obtain for him in other occupations, to procure him a 
regular weekly wage of a reasonable amount. It has been 


1 But not in the little Manchester cloth porters’ scheme. 
2 Although the Port of Hamburg, owing to its geographical arrangement, lends 
itself to schemes for organising labour more easily than London or Liverpool. 
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suggested that the scheme of compulsory Unemployment Insur- 
ance should be extended to dock labour. But it seems to 
the present writer that a somewhat different method of averaging 
wages would be preferable in this case. Such a method 
should, if possible, radically alter the psychological milieu into 
which the average casual worker is forced by the gamble for 
employment. All men who are not paid regular weekly wages by 
individual firms should be organised into a corps or guild, which 
might in some cases be established by the local authority, and 
managed in detail by a committee representative of it, together 
with the dockers and their employers. In this, or some such 
way, men must be paid for waiting as well as for working. Then, 
and then only, will it be possible to require regular attendance at 
centres of engagement, and to avoid both unnecessary shortages 
of labour and the existence of an excessive outer fringe of casual 
workers. Probably no plan of Labour Exchanges, unaccompanied 
by a revision of the system of remuneration, will form by itself an 
adequate basis for the effective organisation of the casual labour 
market, though no doubt such plans may in practice prepare the 
way usefully for further organisation. 

Needless to say, the whole problem bristles with difficulties. 
Whether, as things are, there is sufficient readiness among the 
public, the employers, or the dockers, to grasp both the 
essential rights and wrongs and the essential practical necessities 
of the situation, remains to be seen. Perhaps there is not. 
Perhaps the tragedy of those whom “no man hath hired” will 
continue to be enacted year after year under early morning 
skies in the great half moons of men, which make up the 
“stands” along the Liverpool docks. But the efforts of the repre- 
sentatives of employers and men and of the Board of Trade, 
especially in Liverpool, have made the outlook a little more 
hopeful. England may yet give effective and practical recognition 
to the principle that even among dockers “‘they also serve who 
only stand and wait.” 


FREDERIC KEELING 

















THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF DIFFERENT SOURCES 
OF DEMAND AND SUPPLY IN A MARKET. 


§ 1. In the treatment of some economic problems it is sufficient 
to know the equations representing the demand schedule and 
the supply schedule of a market as a whole. Other problems, 
however, cannot be solved, unless we also know the relation that 
subsists between the aggregated demand or supply schedule and 
the demand or supply schedules, if such exist, of the separate 
sources of demand or supply, of which the market is compounded. 
For the purpose of elementary discussion it is usual to assume 
that an aggregated demand or supply schedule is always made 
up by the simple addition of a number of independent demand 
or supply schedules belonging to these separate sources. It is 
obvious that, when this assumption is made, the demand schedule 
of every source of demand can be represented by a plane curve, 
and the demand schedule of the market by a further curve 
obtained by the simple compounding of the curves representing 
the several sources ; and that the same proposition holds good as 
regards supply. I wish to inquire in what circumstances the 
above assumption adequately conforms to the facts, and, when it 
does not so conform, what alternative assumption ought to be 
substituted for it. 

§ 2. On the side of demand, the assumption seems to be fully 
warranted as regards commodities that are desired wholly for the 
direct satisfaction yielded by them, and not at all for the indirect 
satisfaction which their possession contributes through our thirst 
for reputation or distinction. On the side of supply, it seems to 
be fully warranted in respect of agriculture and the extractive 
industries, so far as these are carried on under conditions such 
that the part played by transportation, and, therewith, the réle 
of “external economies” is unimportant. Furthermore, even 
when the assumption is not fully warranted, it may, nevertheless, 
be warranted for the limited purpose of the analysis of a particular 
group of problems—those, namely, which relate to disturbances 
of equilibrium so small that the aggregate output or consumption 
c 2 
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of the commodity affected is not greatly changed. Thus, as 
regards demand, it is reasonable to suppose that a considerable 
change in aggregate consumption is necessary to make people 
aware that any change in ‘“‘commonness” has taken place, and, 
hence, to affect that part of anybody’s demand which turns upon 
the reputation-value of the commodity.'! Similarly, as regards 
supply, a considerable change in aggregate output would have to 
come about before the general organisation and external economies 
of an industry were appreciably affected. Analytically, the point 
may be stated thus. Though the quantity of commodity de- 
manded (or supplied) at a price p in a market consisting of 
several sources cannot be approximately represented by the 
expression 
Sip + fop + «.. 

yet the change in the quantity demanded (or supplied) in that 
market in consequence of a small change of price Ap, can be 
approximately represented by the expression 

Apif'p + fp + «+4 
In short, certain relevant variables may fairly be regarded as 
constants from the standpoint of small changes. 

§ 3. In what has just been said the two most obvious influ- 
ences, whose operation sometimes renders our fundamental 
assumption inapplicable to real life, have been implicitly indicated. 
As regards demand, the essential matter is that people do, in fact, 
desire many things, not merely for their own sake, but, in the 
main, on account of the reputation or distinction which the pos- 
session of them confers. Thus, J. S. Mill wrote : ‘When once the 
means of living have been obtained, the far greater part of the re- 
maining labour and effort which takes place on the earth has for its 
object to acquire the respect or the favourable regard of mankind ; 
to be looked up to, or, at all events, not to be looked down upon 
by them. The industrial and commercial activities which advance 
civilisation, the frivolity, prodigality and selfish thirst of 
aggrandisement which retard it, flow equally from that source.” * 
To it, we may add, are due, in great measure, at once the desire 
for political success in England and business success in America, 
expenditure on personal adornment and on philanthropic work, 
the concealment of inventions for profit and the revealing of them 
for fame,’ the purchase of pictures for the home and the presenta- 
tion of pictures to public galleries. The consequence of this fact 
from our present point of view is obvious. The quantity of a 


1 Cf. my paper Some Remarks on Utility, Economic Journat, Vol. xiii, p. 65. 

2 Mill, Three Essays on Religion, p. 87. Cf. also Marshall, Principles of 
Economics, p. 162. 

’ Cf. Chapman on American and English methods, Work and Wages, p. 41. 
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distinction-bearing article that anyone demands at a given price 
depends, not merely on the price, but also on the extent to which 
it is “the thing” to buy that article, and thus, indirectly upon 
the quantity that people in general are buying. As regards supply, , 
the essential matter is ‘external economies.” Where circum- 
stances are such that organisation and so forth can be much 
bettered when the aggregate scale of an industry is large than 
when it is small, the quantity of the commodity that anyone 
supplies at a given price depends, not merely on the price, but 
also on the quantity that people in general are supplying. 

§ 4. In circumstances of the kind just described, it is evident 
that, though the demand (or supply) schedule of the market can 
be represented by a plane curve, the demand (or supply) schedules 
of the separate sources that make up the market cannot be so 
represented, and cannot be simply added together to constitute 
the aggregated demand (or supply) schedule. It, therefore, be- 
comes necessary to inquire whether, in these cases, any other 
assumption of a reasonably simple nature can be employed, 
instead of the assumption of independent individual schedules 
with which we have hitherto worked. One such assumption 
readily suggests itself. It is to the effect that the price at which 
anybody demands (or supplies) a given quantity of commodity is 
made up by the addition of two parts, one depending on the 
quantity that the person in question himself demands (or supplies) 
and the other upon the quantity that the whole market collectively 
demands (or supplies). On this assumption, if p be the price, y 
the aggregate quantity demanded (or supplied), and y, the 
quantity demanded (or supplied) in the r” source, 

P = OYr + Wy. 
This formula is readily translated into the language of diagrams. 
The situation is the same as it would be if the commodity in 
question consisted of two physical constituents. For one of the 
constituents the market demand (or supply) curve is already in 
being, since the demand (or supply) price is known to depend in 
a definite manner on the aggregate amount. The other con- 
stituent is demanded (or supplied) by the several sources in such 
a way that the demand (or supply) price in each source depends 
solely upon the amount in that source. The market demand (or 
supply) curve for the second constituent is thus found by a simple 
addition of the curves for the several sources. We have only 
then to superimpose the curve for this second constituent upon 
that for the first to find the complete market curve for the com- 
modity. The question we have now to ask is: Does the assump- 
tion just described represent the facts of life closely enough to 
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be of practical value in any of those cases to which, as we have 
seen, the simple assumption proper to elementary discussion is 
inapplicable ? 

§ 5. I suggest that, on the side of supply, a field is available 
to which this assumption is not, indeed, perfectly adapted, but 
is sufficiently adapted to yield some fruitful results. In applying 
it to this field, we are, it must be granted, ignoring the fact that 
the effect on the supply price of the r*” source of supply brought 
about by a given change in the output of that source may itself 
be different, according as the aggregate output of the whole 
market is large or small. Nevertheless, we are approaching much 
more nearly to real life than we are permitted to do by the 
method usually adopted. In particular, we are enabled to fit our 
analysis more closely to the difficult problem of increasing returns. 
On the ordinary method, a market schedule indicative of increas- 
ing returns must be made up of a number of schedules of inde- 
pendent sources, some, at least, of which also indicate increasing 
returns. <A system of that kind, however, is necessarily in un- 
stable equilibrium. Apart from obstructions due to the time 
element, to which Dr. Marshall has called attention, it would seem 
that one of the suppliers must drive all the others out of the 
market. In real life, however, as Professor Chapman has well 
emphasised, when the commodity is one whose production 
requires the help of subsidiary industries—a need attaching to all 
increasing return commodities—the separate sources are not really 
independent, and the presence of increasing returns in the market 
as a whole does not really imply its presence in the parts. In the 
phraseology employed above, the “constituent ” of the commodity, 
which the sources produce independently, may obey the law of 
diminishing returns in all the sources for any aggregate of produc- 
tion, while the other “constituent” obeys the law of increasing 
returns rapidly enough to give the character of increasing returns 
to the supply schedule of the two constituents jointly. It is, thus, 
seen that the apparent conflict between mathematical analysis and 
experience, which has often perplexed the treatment of increasing 
returns, may disappear even without reference to the time 
element, if the assumptions from which the mathematical analysis 
starts are brought more nearly into conformity with the facts. 

§ 6. For the sake of symmetry and formal niceness, it is much 
to be wished that the formula, which is thus seen to have value 
as regards complex supply, could also be fitted, without too serious 
violence to reality, to the facts of complex demand. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it must be confessed that this cannot be done. 


1 Economic JOURNAL, June, 1905, p. 191. 
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First, in order that the formula may be applicable, the group of 
demanders making up a market must be so far homogeneous that 
the desire for the possession of a unit of commodity on account 
of its distinction-bearing quality, when a given aggregate of it is 
being consumed, has the same money value to each member of 
the group; and this condition is obviously unlikely to be fulfilled. 
Secondly, the formula implies that the “part ” of a man’s demand 
price, which does not depend on the quantity of a commodity 
that he is purchasing, depends simply on the aggregate quantity 
that the market is purchasing. This condition would be fulfilled 
in respect of a commodity that was partly desired for the distinc- 
tion given by being “in the swim” in general (e.g., top hats), or 
for that given by being out of the swim in general (e.g., 
diamonds). In fact, however, distinction is usually to be found, 
not in being in the swim in general, nor yet in being out of the 
swim in general, but in a combination of resemblance to certain 
persons and of difference from certain other persons. If the 
consumption of a commodity increases among those classes with 
whom I wish to be associated, my demand for it increases, but, if 
the consumption increases among those from whom I wish to 
separate myself, it decreases. Suppose, for example, that I am 
the mayor of a provincial town. In that case, if the Victorian 
Order becomes a more ordinary decoration for marquises, my desire 
for the decoration will be enhanced, but, if it becomes a more 
ordinary decoration for crossing-sweepers, I shall be tempted to 
regard its presentation to myself as an insult. Furthermore, both 
among the persons whom a man wishes to resemble, and among 
those from whom he wishes to separate himself, some are usually 
much more important to him than others. Thus, a given addition 
to the aggregate consumption of anything will affect my demand 
price for a r‘” unit of it quite differently if the addition is caused 
by extra purchases distributed over the public generally, or by 
extra purchases on the part of one of my heroes. Caracalla buys 
amber in honour of his mistress’ hair; amber becomes a craze 
in Italy. A princess is lamed; court ladies limp. Majesty re- 
ceives the “General” of a religious body; the inverted commas 
depreciative of his “generalship” disappear. When a royal 
personage condemns a barbarous fashion, the osprey yields to 
artificial flowers; just as, when insiders, or, perhaps, a single , 
celebrated operator, bear or bull a stock, outsiders follow blindly. | 
As Jevons observed long since, people go to places of recreation, | 
music, or art, because other people of a class just superior to 
themselves are likely to be there : “‘ Under the circumstances,” he | 
wrote, “it is, as it seems to me, a positive duty on the part of | 
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the middle and upper classes to frequent the well-conducted places 
of popular recreation to help to raise their tone. If, to induce 
them: to do so, they must have royal or titled ladies to flock after, 
then I hope that those who enjoy the wealth and the privileges of 
this kingdom will bear in mind that they have duties also.” ! 
The principle involved is of wide application. It indicates the 
large extent to which leaders of society are able to direct the 
admiration and emulation of the public, and thus to encourage, as 
they will, literature, philanthropy, yacht-racing, or contributions 
to the party funds. 

§7. To represent the complex conditions described in the 
preceding paragraph, the formula set out above is wholly inade- 
quate. The demand of any r’” source of demand in a market 
cannot be translated into any expression more simple than this : 

P =SfiYr + Prt + We + 
where the signs preceding the various terms may be either positive 
or negative, and where all that can be said in general is that each 
term (whether it is positive or negative) is likely to be larger, 
the larger is the argument contained in it.2, In cases where the 
influence exerted upon the demand schedule of source A by a 
change in the consumption of source B depends in part on the 
conditions prevailing in one or more of the other sources, even 
this formula is too simple, and it is necessary to fall back on the 
general expression :— 
P = PrAYrs Yi» Yo +++}: 
When the conditions are such that the demand schedule of the 
separate sources in a market must be represented by formule of 
this complex kind, problems, for the investigation of which it is 
necessary to go behind the demand schedule of the market as a 
whole, are still, theoretically, soluble; there are a sufficient 
number of equations to determine the unknowns. The solution, 
however, must needs be an algebraical solution, and no trans- 
lation into the language of plane diagrams is possible.* 
A. C. Picou 


1 Essays on Social Reform, p. 24. 

2 The above formula must also be invoked on the side of supply when the output 
(at a given price) of a typical firm in one district is dependent in a much greater 
degree upon the organisation (as represented by output) of other firms in its 
immediate neighbourhood than upon that of other firms in distant parts of the 
world (cf. Macgregor, Industrial Combination, p, 27). 

3 On the general problem discussed in the above paper the reader may be 
referred to the original article of Sir H. Cunynghame on ‘‘ Some Improvement in 
Simple Geometrical Methods of Treating Exchange Values, Monopoly and Rent” 
(Economic Journat, Vol. II. pp. 35 et seq.), to a review by Professor Edgeworth of 
the same author’s work: ‘“‘A Geometrical Political Economy” (ibid., Vol. XV. 
pp. 62 e¢ seq.), and to an article by the present writer entitled: ‘‘Some Remarks on 
Utility ” (tbid., Vol. XIII. pp. 59 et seq.) 

















THE UTILITY OF INCOME AND PROGRESSIVE 
TAXATION. 


THE purpose of this paper is to bring forward certain con- 
siderations bearing upon the relation between Utility’ and 
Income and the practical application of the commonly accepted 
doctrine, which may seem to be of a somewhat heretical bent. 
Its argument falls naturally into three parts: (1) a constructive 
treatment of the relation between Utility and Income; (2) an 
examination of certain fundamental grounds on which the law 
of diminishing utility, as commonly interpreted, has been sup- 
ported; and (3) a discussion of the alleged connection between 
the principle of progressive taxation and the law of diminishing 
utility. 

The best way of making clear the fundamental notion to 
be expounded is to approach it gradually. First, then, we may 
notice that, even if income is generally subject to diminishing 
utility, there are certainly points of discontinuity too important 
to be overlooked. Thus in Fig. 1, units of income being 
measured along OX and units of utility along OY, let the 
successive ordinates of lg represent the increases in the total 
utility of income to a given person”? as income advances up 
to Ob. When his income is Ob, say, he decides to have a motor 
car; and, in order to have a very simple case to deal with, let 
us imagine that the possession of a motor car would not in the 
least affect the manner in which he would spend income on 
other things or the utility attributed to them. Suppose the 
cost of the car, expressed as a continuous annual charge, is ab. 
Then the annual value of the car to him must be af when Of is 
such that cde=efg. Now, if, after getting the car, his income 

1 Utility is taken merely as a symbol representative of degrees of preference or 
choice, which are not to be regarded as necessarily measuring impulses or feelings. 
Through choices or decisions subjective human experiences are transformed into 
action. By “utilities” I mean the quantitative relations between these decisions 
or choices, which express, while leaving screened, the internal happenings which the 
psychologist studies. (See also page 33.) 

2 Throughout this paper, to avoid circumlocution, individuals will invariably be 
spoken of, though it would frequently be more appropriate to speak of families. 
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still increases, the curve of the new marginal utilities will obvi- 
ously start, at h (when hb=da), and fall from that point; for the 
car has displaced the things which brought the marginal utility of 
money below da. So, when this person’s income is a little less 
than Ob, its marginal utility approximates to bg; but, when it 
is a little more than Ob, its marginal utility approximates to bh, 
which is substantially greater than bg. 

This demonstration holds of all expenditure on costly things, 
on the assumptions stated. But we cannot stop at this recogni- 
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tion of discontinuity. The new expensive thing, besides displac- 
ing certain things, may alter substantially the values attributed 
to other things—and is, indeed, almost bound to do so in some 
degree—so that a thorough-going rearrangement of the scheme 
of consumption in question is involved. Most schemes of con- 
sumption are discovered on close inspection to be coherent 
systems (of an organic nature, as one might say) the parts of 
which fit into one another and determine one another’s subjective 
value. Nor is this all. It will be found in addition (as the 
doctrine of class standards of living lays it down) that different 
schemes of consumption are as a rule variations of certain 
distinguishable types, which are kept comparatively intact over 
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lengthy periods by habit and social assimilation, though they 
are never so well-defined that their existence cannot be over- 
looked. Objectively viewed these types may merge into one 
another, but subjectively—to the individual—they exist as dis- 
continuous. People usually advance in the social scale by distinct 
steps. 

Let us consider the effects of spending different incomes 
with reference to some specific standard of living the cost of 
barely realising which is £300 a year. When the income is 
just about £300 a year, and the standard is aimed at, the 
person in question feels pinched—that is to say, the marginal 
utility of money to him is high. When, on the contrary, the 
income is well over £300 a year, he feels himself to be in easy 
circumstances—that is to say, the marginal utility of money 
is low. The case, up to a point, is analogous to the much- 
quoted one of the collector who aims at a complete collection.! 
As in that case, so in this, the marginal utility gets greater as 
the object pursued is approached. Hence it would seem as if 
incomes devoted to realising a given type or standard of expendi- 
ture obeyed some such law as is exhibited by the curve of 
marginal utilities gfj in Fig. 2, where the axes stand for the 
same as in Fig. 1.” 

Next let us consider what happens to the adaptable person 
when his income advances from about £300 a year to a consider- 
ably larger one. Let the curve gfj indicate the successive additions 
to total utility as his income varies when he spends it according 
to the £300 standard. Sooner or later, however, he alters his 
standard of living. Now the law of utility with respect to the 
new type will be of the same order as that with respect to the 
old, but the maximum of marginal utility of money will be 
reached, say, at £600. Let the curve gh in Fig. 2 repre- 
sent the variations of the marginal utility of income with 
reference to this type. This curve must, for a time at least, 
rise less steeply than the curve gf because increments of 
income just in excess of Oa have relation to a further removed 
end when expended with reference to the higher type.* Let us 


1 The reader may be referred to Dr. W. R. Scott’s admirable analysis of this 
case in his paper printed as one of the monographs published by St. Andrews 
University at the time of its quincentenary celebrations. 

2 The shape of the curve probably resembles that of a lop-sided cocked hat. But, ) 
despite the more gradual descent on the right, the curve must soon get close to | 
Ox, so far as the individual’s expenditure on himself is concerned, because many 
possibilities are excluded by the constraints of the type. 

3 For example, money laid out on clothes, when the lowest type was aimed at, 
would be spent with a view merely to comfort ; but, when a higher type was aimed 
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suppose that the minimum income necessary for subsistence is 
Oa, and ignore any utility connected with this. Then the higher 
standard will be adopted when income is Ob, Ob being such that 
gfe=cde. So, as income advanced from a to k (on the assump- 
tions that there is no simpler type of expenditure than the one of 
which the variations in utility are shown by the curve gj, and 
that yet a third type of expenditure is not assumed) the marginal 
utility of income would be traced out by the line gfcdh, those 
parts of the curves which are marked gd and cj remaining hypo- 
thetical. In Fig. 2 expenditure according to two standards only 
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is admitted, but, of course, more than two might have to be 
allowed for. 

A few words may be said here to prevent any misunder- 
standing as to the nature of the curves of marginal utilities of 
income in Fig. 2.1 Neither curve must be confounded with a 
at, some comfort would be sacrificed to appearances, though the sacrifice would 
yield nothing appreciable in utility till income was large enough for the type to be 
substantially realised. It may be remarked that there seems to be no unanswerable 


reason for supposing that the peaks of successive curves like those in Fig. 2 could 
never, even for the shortest period, range upwards in height from left to right. 


1 The equation to each of them is y= od when U stands for utility and « for 
Le 


income, and an assumption is made in each case as to the standard of living to 
which expenditure has reference. 
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successive utility curve. By the latter is meant a curve whose 
ordinates stand for the incremental additions made to utility 
as equal units of an income of a given amount are successively 
spent, on the assumption that each unit of income in turn is 
laid out so as to realise the greatest immediate utility, con- 
sistently, nevertheless, with the end finally desired; or, to put 
the same thing in another way, a curve whose ordinates mark 
from right to left the sacrifices of utility that would be entailed 
were the things purchased with the income instantly removed 
in the order in which the consumer would elect to relinquish 
them, all things being taken in units of equal cost. For every 
size of income a curve of successive utilities can be drawn 
theoretically. Now, for an income of any given size, say Ot, the 
sum of the successive utilities (apart from the utility of the 
minimum income Oa) would, of course, equal aiefg if gfe is the 
curve of the marginal utility of income as previously explained. 
But, for such an income, the final one of the successive utilities 
would be greater than e7, and the initial one would be less than 
ag; and similarly for all other sizes of income. The larger the 
income the lower is the initial one of the successive utilities 
(beyond the necessity minimum), because it is spent in some 
degree with reference to a more distant end. The extra height 
of the final successive utility over the marginal utility of 
income is caused by the fact that ex hypothesi the former, 
regarded as a sacrifice, cannot be reduced by modifying the 
expenditure of the rest of the income when the sacrifice is made. 
Further, it may be observed that, when the curve of marginal 
utility of income begins by ascending, the curve of successive 
utilities must ascend at first. It might be thought that the latter 
could not because it expresses, when read from right to left, the 
effects of losing successively what can be dispensed with at least 
cost of utility. But this reasoning is unsound, as can be demon- 
strated formally as follows. If x and y are two things, or two 
groups of things, consumed, and U;,, stands for the utility of 
x and y when taken together, Uz for the utility of x in the absence 
of y, and Uy, similarly for the utility of y in the absence of 2; 
then the reasoning implies that : 


(i) Uzty— a<U, 
can be directly deduced from : 


(11) Ux+y> U,z> U, 





and obviously it cannot (see also page 32). When this false 
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inference i8 drawn, the erroneous assumption (implying an 
atomistic view of experience) is made that : 

Us+y= Uz+ Uy 
However, it ordinarily happens that, when (ii) holds, (i) holds 
also. 

It seems likely that the curves of Fig. 2 and the relations 
between them are such that the individual who is not very poor 
is generally, if not always, on an eastern slope, so to speak. 
When he steps to the higher type, he comes, as a rule, to such 
a position that money in his new circumstances is still subject 
to diminishing utility. So there are jumps; but there is seldom, 
if ever, any continuous increasing utility of income when people 
are not passing out of a state of extreme poverty. Nevertheless 
—and this is the important point—the view here expounded does 
involve the hard saying that the marginal utility of money may 
be greater to a man after his circumstances have improved.! 
I am sure that this is so in an appreciable number of cases; 
I think it is not infrequently the case; and it may be the ruling 
case when certain income limits (which vary with the individual) 
are passed by inconsiderable amounts. It is a common experi- 
ence to meet with people who have obtained a slight accession 
of income, and whose enjoyment of life has obviously been 
increased quite out of proportion to the accession of income. 
This cannot be explained satisfactorily if additions to income 
can only bring diminishing additions to utility. Such people 
(after taking a larger house, say) are quite likely to be more 
careful about casual expenditure (though possibly careless with 
pence for reasons to be expounded), and people do not get more 
careful with things as the things fall in value to them. Again, 
the wastefulness, or open-handedness, of many unusually well- 
paid working men long after their old habits, formed when they 
were much poorer, have had time to crumble away, as con- 
trasted with the penuriousness of many men in a somewhat better- 
paid economic class, at least suggests that the marginal utility of 
money is less for the former than the latter, if the two marginal 
utilities may be compared (see, below, page 33). Illustrations 
might be indefinitely multiplied. Of course, the ultimate test 
is furnished by the judgment of people who have had, in a reason- 


1 It should be pointed out that the doctrine is involved also in such a case as is 
dealt with in Fig. 1, which does not incorporate the fundamental notion here 
advanced. Such a case might be waived aside as an exception, but I should doubt 
whether, in view of the many very expensive items in the budgets of the rich, the 
number of such exceptions is so few that they may be lightly dismissed. 
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ably short period, wide experiences of different incomes and who 
realise the points at issue; but, unfortunately, most people are 
not good at introspection. 


II. 


It behoves us now to consider the chief reasons for which the 
view opposed to that advanced in this paper is held. Three main 
reasons are ordinarily given for the view that the utility of money 
invariably becomes less to a man when he becomes rich. T'wo 
are empirical, and the other is a priori. 

Empirically, it is pointed out that, when well-to-do, a man is 
apt to be more careless about pence than when he is not so well off ; 
which must mean, it is said, that the penny has a lower marginal 
utility to him in the former case. But must it? The following 
explanation is equally plausible for many instances, namely, that 
the penny ceases to figure as the unit of account in deliberations 
about expenditure when a man achieves wealth. The penny 
might have risen in utility, but, nevertheless, be neglected 
because of the greater aggregate utility of income. Time is 
too limited, in relation to the income to be spent, for the rich 
man to think of a penny—or, so to speak, his wealth makes his 
leisure too valuable for it to be worth his while to throw it away 
in devising plans for the saving of pennies.1_ The poor man saves 
pounds by looking after the pence; but the rich man, by looking 
after the pence, would lose pounds in value. Moreover, there is 
this further consideration, that the rich man is encouraged to 
think in large units by the high average price of the things bought 
by him. So, despite the rich man’s carelessness about pence, 
his money might have been endowed with an access of utility 
on his becoming rich. In instituting a comparison, obviously 
we must not take as the standard unit a sum which is disregarded 
in one of the cases compared. 

Again, still empirically, it is maintained that the richer a man 
is the higher is the pay needed to induce him to do more than a 
given amount of work ; and that this must be because money has 
less utility to him when he is rich. But, assuming for the sake 
of argument that the first statement holds universally, the con- 

1 The explanation may be put crudely in this way. A man with, say, £200 
a year, has 48,000 penny units of expenditure per year to think about, and he has 
just time for the task. But a man with £500 a year would have 120,000 units 
of expenditure to think about if he made the unit of account the penny, and for 
so extensive a task he might not have time. He, therefore, makes his income 


manageable by falling back on a higher unit of account and thinking of the 
problem as made up of 60,000 twopenny units or 40,000 threepenny units. 
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clusion dgawn does not necessarily follow. Greater wealth gener- 
ally means that leisure has a higher value, so that a larger absolute 
sacrifice is made in undertaking extra work when a man has 
become wealthier. Moreover, in the case in which the greater 
wealth results from greater earnings, the person in question will 
obviously be unwilling to under-cut himself, so to speak, by 
accepting work at a low rate of remuneration; and, apart from 
this, he will naturally take into account that the time given to 
the low-paid work might reduce his capacity to earn at the highly- 
paid work. These considerations make it evident that any abbre- 
viating effect which rising incomes may have on the time given 
to earning can be explained without reference to the marginal 
utility of income. 

The a priori argument puts it that the most pressing wants 
are satisfied first, and that as we get wealthier less pressing 
wants are left to be satisfied, so that in satisfying them we get 
less utility. This argument seems so convincing because it is 
self-evident in one sense, which, however, does not happen to 
be the sense that must be read into it when a contrast is drawn 
between incomes of different sizes. The mere fact that, when 
I have £200 a year, I buy six imitation Chippendale chairs, rather 
than a single genuine one which costs as much as the other six 
put together, proves that I prefer the six imitations to the one 
original chair when I have an income of £200 a year. But it 
does not prove that, when I have the larger income and have 
bought the costly chair, and compare my enjoyment of it under 
the new income conditions with my enjoyment of the six cheap 
chairs under the old income conditions—that then I must judge 
the former enjoyment to have been greater than the latter.! 

Some of the defences of the doctrine that the marginal utility 
of money must always be less for the larger than for the smaller 
income are, it would seem, less impregnable than they appear 
at first sight. 


III. 


Another important line of defence remains. Some of my 
readers may be prevented from according full assent to the 
notions brought forward in this article by their acceptance of a 
principle of taxation that is steadily winning the confidence of the 
public, namely, the progressive principle, which recommends 
taxing the higher incomes at a higher rate. This principle is 


1 See also pp. 29, 30. 
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not uncommonly deduced from two propositions : (1) that equal 
proportional sacrifice should be entailed by taxation, and (2) that 
the marginal utility of income falls continuously in such a way, 
as income increases, that taxation of all incomes at the same 
rate would cause proportional sacrifice of utility to vary inversely 
as income, other things being equal.! 

It is first necessary to bridge the gulf which has been left 
yawning between the experiences of different individuals (see 
note on page 25), since the kind of taxation referred to above 
aims, as it is put, at making the sacrifices in utility or satis- 
faction of different people equal in relation to their incomes of 
utility or satisfaction. There is no gulf to bridge if we can 
think of satisfaction as homogeneous and measurable (at least 
theoretically) as between different people.* But I am unable to 
think of it in this way; and, to be on the safe side, and avoid 
dogmatising about a psychological question, I never mean by 
utilities or satisfactions more than conventional symbols repre- 
sentative of the relations between an individual’s preferences.*® 
Consequently, the satisfaction of one person cannot be con- 
trasted with that of another person, according to this view, for 
obviously no preferential relation can link the two experiences 
together. However, there is no real difficulty when we come to 
a political question like taxation, since the gulf is at once bridged 
by the doctrine, which is essential to much political doctrine, 
that people who in all external relations seem to be the same 
must be treated as if they were the same, or, in other words, 
that the State must not be a respecter of persons. In short, the 
fiction on which we proceed in taxation (which need not be 
defended here) is to regard different people in the same or different 
circumstances as the same people in the same or different circum- 
stances. 

Now, given the correctness of the theory in this paper, the 
second proposition referred to above does not hold with any over- 
whelming degree of universality at least. On the contrary, it 
would seem likely that, in many cases, a man’s proportional 
sacrifice of utility would be increased when his income became 
greater, were his income still taxed at the same rate. Does 
acceptance of the ideas here expounded, then, involve discarding 
belief in the progressive principle, and even maintaining, for not 

1 Every conceivable kind of diminishing utility of income does not, of course, 
necessitate progressive taxation if equal proportional sacrifice is to be secured. 

2 I am taking ‘‘ satisfaction” to refer to a purely subjective state, and “ utility ” 


to refer to what is predicated of the thing producing it. 
3 See note on p. 25. 


No. 89.—Vvou. XXIII D 
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a few circumstances, that the rate of taxation of the higher 
income ought to be less than that of the smaller one? If it does, 
we are certainly in a predicament, for most political philosophers, 
I imagine, have a sort of instinctive belief that the progressive 
principle is somehow right. But happily it does not, as I shall 
hope to show. With an easy mind we may deny the truth of 
the second premiss given above to justify progressive taxation 
(namely, that income must be subject to diminishing utility), 
because there are grounds for holding that the first premiss (that 
equal proportional sacrifices of utility should be aimed at) is 
untrue also. Indeed, the real basis of taxation may be quite other 
than a principle of distribution of utility-sacrifice. 

Let us put the crucial question to ourselves in this way. 
Should we think it fair to reduce the rate of taxation of large 
incomes if, by a miracle, income above a certain amount became 
subject to immensely increasing utility? An answer in the 
affirmative is entailed if we believe that taxation should aim at 
equal proportional sacrifices of utility; but it seems absurd to 
suggest collecting less money for the State from the rich and more 
from the poor on the ground that the rich have become really 
richer. This crude reductio ad absurdum may serve to make the 
reader doubt whether the principle of equal proportional sacrifice 
of utility can be sound. 

But, if this principle is not sound, what is the basis of 
progressive taxation? It is, in part at any rate, somewhat as 
follows, I should suggest : that the wants satisfied by the earlier 
increments to income are usually of more importance socially 
than the wants satisfied by later increments to income, whether 
the satisfaction of the former causes more utility or not. In 
speaking of the equity of taxation, we are obviously talking 
ethics, and therefore the wants primarily dealt with must be 
adjudged not according to the value of their satisfaction in fact 
(positive value), but according to the value of their satisfaction 
in a moral scheme of consumption (normative value). The poorer 
a man is, the more likely is some confiscation of income to cause 
him deprivation of comforts which add to efficiency (meaning the 
social value of his life) or even of necessities of efficiency; the 
richer he is, the more likely is the curtailment of his consumption 
to be effected at the expense of luxuries which add little or 
nothing to efficiency, or may even diminish it. So the right basis 
has a certain reference to faculty. If it is put in terms of sacrifice, 
it may be said that equal proportional sacrifice is the right thing to 
aim at, only the sacrifice meant must not be one of utility (positive 
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value) as commonly understood. If this kind of utility comes into 
the reason for progressive taxation at all, it can only do so, accord- 
ing to the opinions expressed here, in the event of its being 
arguable that the man who enjoys more utility than his fellows has 
social obligations much greater than theirs ; and, if it figures in this 
way, the case for progressive taxation, so far as it depends upon 
utility, would be strengthened rather than weakened by the con- 
tentions in this paper as regards the connection between utility 
and the magnitude of income. What seems to me false doctrine, 
as regards the basis of progressive taxation, has no doubt been 
occasioned, in some degree, by a confusion between the urgency 
and the importance of wants, and by the assumption that, when 
wants are satisfied according to degrees of urgency, their pro- 
gressive satisfaction must result in continuously decreasing 


accessions of utility.! 
S. J. CHAPMAN 


1 To make the argument definite, I have selected for examination the utility- 
sacrifice theory which seems to me most plausible. But the argument in general 
holds when any other utility-sacrifice theory is held, since, to deduce the necessity of 
progressive taxation from any of them, diminishing utility of income must be 
assumed. (See Edgeworth, Economic JournaL, vol. VII, p. 550 et seq.) 











THE SOCIAL INTEREST IN SPECULATION ON THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE. 


AN organised market consists essentially of specialised 
machinery by which goods are conveyed from one group of persons 
to another; properly speaking we should perhaps regard it as 
constituted by the whole of the organisation by which the goods 
are moved in their passage from one to the other group. Railway 
companies, merchants, shopkeepers reduce the cost of conveyance 
of material goods; banks, issue houses, brokers reduce the cost 
of conveyance of capital ; in each case the market is essentially an 
organisation for the transport of goods between persons and its 
social contribution is to be measured by the economies of transport 
introduced by the agency of its specialised skill and machinery. 

The market for capital consists then of all the machinery 
lying between those who save capital and those who use it. But 
the sense in which the term “capital” is used needs some elucida- 
tion, for evidently the money market does not deal in durable 
goods, like houses and machines, to which the term is usually and 
properly applied. 

The act of saving is one of forgoing the enjoyment of goods 
which may be commanded from society’s workshops ; it is therefore 
an act which liberates social resources from the production of 
these immediately consumable goods, and frees them for other 
purposes. The product of the act of saving, the commodity of the 
money market, is therefore a control over that part of social 
resources which are thus freed, and it is this control over free 
resources, this “command over capital” (in Dr. Marshall’s terms) 
which is conveyed from one group to another, and which enables 
the business man into whose hands it passes to adopt roundabout 
processes, and set up the factories and machines which constitute 
capital proper. 

The machinery constituting the market for capital, in this 
sense of free capital, consists of the organisation of the banks, the 
Stock Exchange, trade credit, the brokers, solicitors, trust com- 
panies, and a great variety of financial institutions adapted to 
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special needs. The essential function of each part is the con- 
veyance of capital between persons, but the characteristics of the 
one shade imperceptibly into those of the other in adaptation to 
the varying characters of the groups they serve to connect, and 
separation must be made on the ground of somewhat fortuitous 
characteristics rather than by any true “carving at the joints.” 

If we separate these parts of the market by reference to the 
nature of the security in which they deal, we may mark off fairly 
clearly the organisation of issue houses, brokers, jobbers, &c., 
dealing in the homogeneous groups of negotiable securities— 
stocks and shares ; but this organisation is composed of two parts, 
analytically distinct, which must be separated in order to isolate 
the market with which this paper is concerned. 

The first part consists of issue houses, brokers, underwriters, 
&c., who are concerned with new issues, and whose function, 
quite clearly, is to convey free capital from the group who save 
and own it, the pure capitalist class, to the group who use it, the 
pure entrepreneur class. By its agency an enormous amount of 
capital has been carried from one group to the other. 

But the presence of this quantity of capital in the hands of 
entrepreneurs implies the supply of certain services, such as 
waiting and uncertainty-bearing ; that is to say, it implies a burden 
of disutilities falling upon the capitalist class who have forgone 
the use of their resources ; and the second part of the market, the 
Stock Exchange, consists of an organisation lying wholly within 
this group of capitalists, the function of which is to distribute this 
burden among those who are willing to bear it at the lowest price. 
Thus the device of splitting up securities into ordinary, preference, 
and deferred shares, &c., concentrates Uncertainty (i.e., “ Risk”) 
on certain classes of securities, and allows uncertainty to be borne 
by those who, at any moment, are willing to do so most cheaply ; 
while as the circumstances or tastes of the capitalist change from 
time to time, the organisation enables him to transfer his burden 
to others who are then more willing to undertake it. 

There is thus a continuous process of shifting in accordance 
with changes in the particular circumstances or outlook of the 
individual capitalist, and the social service of the organisation 
by which this distribution is effected between different persons 
and different times is measured by the reduetion in the real costs 
of supplying the quantity of capital which has been transferred 
into the hands of the entrepreneur class. 

Bringing together these two parts of the market, we see that 
they are interdependent parts of an organisation whose social 
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function i8 that of conveying capital into the hands of those best 
fitted to use it; of bringing together capital and business power, 
thereby lowering the cost of production of business undertakings 
and increasing the national dividend. 

The speculator performs important services in both these 
markets ; in the former, for example, he acts in effect as an unpaid 
underwriter, and may exercise an important influence, sometimes 
for good, sometimes for evil, upon the direction in which capital 
is supplied. We are concerned here, however, only with his 
services in the latter market, the Stock Exchange, considered as 
an organisation for the continuous redistribution among capitalists 
of the disutilities involved in the supply of capital outstanding in 
the hands of entrepreneurs. We need to know, therefore, what 
is the nature of those disutilities, what is the economy which he 
effects, and finally whether the payment which he receives for 
his services is governed by the normal laws which confine the 
reward of the producer within the value of his contribution to 
society. The result should indicate the social contribution of the 
speculator. 

The supply price of capital is composite, and consists of three 
payments corresponding to the three costs or disutilities involved 
in its supply. 

Pure waiting is taken to mean the service of supplying capital 
for periods terminable at will ; its price is the net rate of interest. 

The bearing of Risk, or more properly, Uncertainty, needs no 
description ; it is a service which is generally disagreeable, and 
therefore commands a payment. The third element, the bearing 
of Financial Insecurity, was discussed by the present writer in an 
article in THE Economic JoURNAL in September last; it needs 
only a brief description here. One of the important circumstances 
of business is the condition that, owing to uncertainty as to the 
future, a business man is constantly exposed to the chance of 
sudden demands being made upon him, and consequently of sudden 
contractions in the available resources at his disposal which may 
seriously hamper his operations, and may even result in a 
bankruptcy, although his assets largely exceed his liabilities. If 
a business man lends a temporary superfluity of capital on the 
condition that it is repayable on demand, his position is much 
the same as though he retained it in gold in his safe. If, however, 
he supplies capital for longer periods, as on debentures or against 
a mortgage, his power to meet emergencies is thereby weakened, 
and there is an increase in his Financial Insecurity, for bearing 
which he naturally requires to be paid. The bearing of Insecurity 
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is therefore a real cost in the supply of capital, and the practice of 
the market shows it to be a service which commands a definite 
price. Thus “overnight” money is cheaper on the average than 
the rate on three months bills, and the rate on three months bills 
which are marketable is lower than the rate on equally secure 
three month loans, which are not. Every increase in the market- 
ability of a security diminishes the Insecurity borne by the capi- 
talist, for it makes his invested resources more available in the case 
of emergency. The work of the Stock Exchange in increasing the 
marketability of securities is therefore, in effect, the service of 
reducing this element of cost in the supply of capital; its very 
great importance is immediately seen when it is realised that, in 
the absence of this organisation probably only a small fraction of 
the present supply of capital would be forthcoming for railways 
and similar undertakings which require the use of capital for long 
periods of time. 

It is usual to include among the costs of production of capital 
the trouble involved in its administration; but the economies 
which the market effects in the trouble of dealing in stocks and 
shares is already estimated in terms of a reduction of financial 
insecurity, and the other more important part of trouble involved 
in watching investments is more properly considered as a part of 
the cost of bearing uncertainty. In considering the social service 
performed by the market we may avoid separate consideration 
of its work in reducing trouble, just as, for other reasons, we may 
neglect the consideration of any effects it may have in reducing 
the cost of pure waiting. We are therefore left to deal with the 
costs of the two remaining elements, the bearing of Uncertainty 
and Insecurity ; and we may pass directly to the more limited 
problem of measuring the contribution of the speculator to the 
organisation which reduces the amount of these two disutilities 
by facilitating their rapid redistribution among the group of 
capitalists in accordance with the changing circumstances of its 
members; thereby reducing the burden cast upon the capitalist 
group by the transference of the quantity of capital lodged in the 
hands of entrepreneurs, or in other words, lowering the cost of 
production of capital. 

The Service of the Speculator.—Commercial operations arise 
from the profit to be drawn from price differences of two kinds. 
Differences of price between two points of space call into being 
organisations for obtaining knowledge of them, and for the trans- 
port of goods between the two places. Differences of price 
between two points of time result in an organisation for forecast- 
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ing then, and for “carrying” goods betwen the present and the 
future. The two kinds of operation, the trading and the specula- 
tive, are essentially similar ; they are acts of transport effecting a 
redistribution of goods, which tends to continue until the interval 
between prices declines to an amount which just covers the cost 
of the marginal transaction. 

It is therefore quite clear that the direct net social contribu- 
tion of the railway company and the speculator must be measured 
by the reduction effected in the cost of carrying goods between 
persons separated in the one case by space and in the other by 
time ; and that the product arising from this service of transport 
consists, like that of any other producer, in a utility added to the 
commodity dealt in; in this case it is a utility of position which 
is apparent in the form of an increased exchangeability of goods. 

The costs of production of this utility, in the case of the 
speculator, arise, first, from the condition that the carriage of 
goods through time requires the use of capital, and therefore a 
charge for interest; and, secondly, from the condition that the 
essential variability in value of these goods involves a charge for 
the bearing of Uncertainty. The former element of cost may be 
taken for granted ; the latter indicates the essential service, and 
leads directly to a consideration of the efficiency of the speculator 
first in reducing Uncertainty by forecasting changes in value, and 
secondly in bearing that residue which he is not able to eliminate. 
It needs to be shown that this service is performed more cheaply 
by the speculator than by the public. 

In order to bring this reasoning nearer to actual business 
conditions it is convenient to break off the argument at this point, 
and to trace the effect of the speculator’s work in the Stock and 
Produce Exchanges. 

The distinction between the speculative and the non-specula- 
tive must be made rather between transactions than between 
persons ; by a speculative transaction is meant one which is con- 
ducted by a person whose operation is influenced mainly by 
consideration of the future capital value of the security (or other 
goods) in which he is dealing. 

In a produce exchange for, say, cotton, fluctuations in the 
value of the commodity when regarded over long periods of time, 
tend to cancel one another. But, although in the long run they 
may inflict no direct money loss upon the market, the possibility 
of their occurrence is always an uncertainty to each holder of 
cotton. The manufacturer who carries his own cotton may in the 
long run have suffered no direct money loss, but he will have 
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been continuously subject to imperfectly foreseen changes in his 
business situation ; and he will usually be willing to pay a price 
for the removal of this evil by buying or selling a future, the 
price of which will (normally) contain a payment to the speculator 
for his service in carrying cotton through time. He desires 
protection against such of these unforeseen changes as arise from 
fluctuations in the value of cotton, and obtains it by shifting the 
burden of Uncertainty to the speculative market. Were he not 
to do so, the Uncertainty to which he would be exposed would 
require him to maintain a reserve of resources, the loss of interest 
on which would be a measure of the injury which Uncertainty 
inflicted upon him. 

The holder of a security, on the other hand, is necessarily a 
bearer of Uncertainty. He cannot separate the Uncertainty from 
his security and effect a simple transfer to the speculator, though 
this result may be attained in part by other methods. The 
security holder desires protection from imperfectly foreseen events 
which arise from causes external to the market—from those cir- 
cumstances of his business situation which may cause financial 
emergency. The imperfect availability of his invested resources 
limits his power to meet emergencies, and therefore carries with it 
Financial Insecurity. He will therefore be willing to pay a jobber 
for its removal, and the amount of the jobber’s “turn” will depend 
upon the cost of his speculative service, that is, mainly upon the 
Uncertainty which he bears during the interval which elapses 
before he can undo his transaction. It is not, of course, intended 
to imply that the amount of the jobber’s turn (plus the broker’s 
fee) measures the social cost of transferring a security from one 
investor to another ; this amount will generally be a payment for 
only a part of the process, the remainder being effected by the 
other speculators in the market. 

The work of the jobber appears in the Stock Exchange as an 
increased facility for marketing ; that of the dealer in the produce 
market as a bearing of Uncertainty, but although its aspect varies, 
the same speculative operation underlies both, and its effects are 
quite symmetrical. The produce broker, by taking over from the 
manufacturer a burden of Uncertainty, enables him to invest his 
resources more closely ; his costs of production fall, and the gain 
is shifted to the consumer in a lower price of his product. The 
jobber in the same way removes Insecurity from the owner of 
securities ; the supply price of capital is lowered, and the cost of 
production of business undertakings is reduced. The speculative 
service, fundamentally similar in the two cases, both in its nature 
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and in its cost of production, effects a cheapening in the process 
of transport. The saving is shifted to the cotton manufacturer 
in the form of a reduction in the costs at which he can meet the 
Uncertainty falling upon him; it is shifted to the security holder 
in the form of a lower cost of marketing, that is, in the reduction 
of the burden of the Financial Insecurity to which he is exposed. 
The economy which the speculator can effect in the costs of 
transport through time depends, first, upon his ability to bear the 
Uncertainty of which he relieves others ; secondly, upon the extent 
to which he can reduce its amount by his skill in forecasting the 
future. 

From the conditions obtaining in these highly developed 
markets, where the speculator’s direct service is a competitively 
produced utility, in effect sold on the market to competent buyers, 
it is a necessary inference that the gain to the purchaser exceeds 
the cost to the producer, and accordingly that the supply of the 
service results in a net social advantage. This conclusion is 
reinforced by considerations derived from an analysis of the 
speculator’s payment in such conditions. 

The Payment of the Speculator.—It is said that a Rothschild 
laid the foundation of his fortune by a successful speculative 
transaction; he obtained the earliest news of the victory of 
Waterloo and reaped an enormous profit by a skilful operation in 
Consols. His gain may have been a million pounds and his costs 
£10,000; his service to society consisted in temporarily making 
Consols rather more marketable, and in raising their price a day 
or perhaps a few hours earlier than would otherwise have been 
the case. It would have been to his advantage to have invested, 
if necessary, perhaps £800,000 in the organisation of intelligence, 
yet the advantage to the community would certainly have been no 
greater ; £1,000,000 would have been paid to obtain a trifling 
improvement in the market. It is evident that the principle of 
payment here is quite different from that which normally obtains. 
The speculator’s profit is not drawn from the value he contributes 
to society ; it is limited only by a difference of price multiplied by 
the volume of his transactions. The social advantage of his 
operation is not measured by this difference; it consists of the 
additional utility added to the product by the speculative trans- 
action, an amount unrelated to the source of individual gain. . 

The condition that the gain arises from a difference between 
two prices does not, however, in itself offer any explanation of 
the peculiarity, for the profit of a manufacturer or retailer is 
derived from a similar source ; some further inquiry is necessary. 
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When the manufacturer of a freely produced commodity 
employs skilled chemists in research, the salaries he pays are 
similar to the expenditure of the speculator in perfecting his 
judgment ; each will press his investment in this direction up to 
that point beyond which he would expect no further gain. From 
his chemists the manufacturer will get’ an output of ideas which 
increase his productive efficiency ; they swell his profits, but they 
cannot, even when monopolised, add to his gains an amount 
greater than the benefit they confer upon society. Indeed, it will 
generally happen that the individual (marginal) gain will be less 
than that of the community ; in so far as this is so, investments 
in knowledge tend to be carried less far than is desirable. The 
extent to which the producer of new ideas should share in the 
social advantage of his improvement cannot be precisely stated 
in general terms, but the existence of the Patent Acts is good 
evidence that the individual profit tends in these cases to be too 
small rather than too great. 

Similarly with the speculator ; his agency will supply him with 
knowledge, the possession of which reduces his costs of production 
by lessening the Uncertainty which he takes over. So far the 
two cases are precisely similar; the investment of resources in 
intelligence yields differential advantages of production; if the 
knowledge is monopolised the individual profit is still confined 
within the value of the net gain in social efficiency ; and if con- 
ditions of true competition obtain, the advantage is rapidly shifted 
to the public in a lower (or more favourable) price of the product. 

But there is this difference. The intelligence acquired by 
the speculator has the effect not only of reducing his costs, but 
of. injuring the machinery which regulates the reward of the factors 
of production. Society protects itself against exploitation, not 
by directly allotting similar payments to similar costs, but by 
providing for the free exchange of the products of those costs. 
In order that the community shall give no more than it receives 
it is essential that buyer and seller should have equal knowledge 
of the commodity in which they deal; any variation from this 
condition destroys the efficiency of the method by which reward 
is regulated. For this reason, therefore, the superior knowledge 
of the speculator enables him to transfer wealth from others to 
himself; and this advantage can be destroyed only by the most 
complete competition which will reduce the price of his services 
to their costs of production. The same condition is essential in a 
trading operation; a single arbitrageur operating between two 
markets, although dealing with willing buyers and sellers, may 
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draw, énormous gains from his greater knowledge of prices; but 
a single competitor can put buyers and sellers on an equality in 
knowledge with the arbitrageur, and reduce the profits of both 
to a normal payment for the convenience which they afford to 
the public. 

In the absence of such competition the private gain of the 
speculator exceeds his social contribution, and he tends to press 
the production of intelligence beyond that margin at which its 
social value is equal to its cost, up to that point, at which his 
individual profit is maximised. 

The point of view may be slightly shifted and the speculative 
operation regarded as a whole. It consists essentially of a 
purchase at one point of time and a sale at another; the redistri- 
bution of commodity effecting a net gain of utility. Any 
cheapening of the process which produces this utility is a gain of 
social efficiency, and enriches society (regarded as a group con- 
taining the speculator) by the excess of this utility over its cost. 
But the circumstance that this reduction of cost is accompanied 
by an unduly large transfer of wealth to the speculator tends to 
make him press the application of resources in this direction 
beyond the point socially desirable, and so to bring about a net 
social waste. 

The provisional results may now be summarised. The direct 
service of the speculator lies in reducing the cost at which goods 
are conveyed between persons separated by time. This operation 
is a process of production which, like any other, adds utility to a 
saleable product ; a utility of position which facilitates exchange, 
and in the case of stocks and shares reduces Financial Insecurity, 
thereby lowering the cost of production of capital. The expenses 
of this process arise from the costs of supplying skilled judgment 
of the future, and the service.of bearing Uncertainty. The invest- 
ment of resources in the production of intelligence tends to be 
pushed too far, for the reason that the possession of superior 
knowledge allows the speculator to transfer wealth from others 
to himself to an extent which has no relation to the value of his 
service. Hence arises a divergence between social and individual 
interest which can be removed only by the presence of competition 
sufficiently free to eliminate the ignorance of those with whom the 
speculator deals, and to reduce his profit to the cost of production 
of his services. In speculative operations it is therefore only the 
force of free competition which gives society that natural protec- 
tion which, in other cases, whether under monopoly or free 
competition, confines the profit of the individual within the value 
of his contribution to the community. 
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The limited nature of this provisional conclusion soon becomes 
apparent, however, when we turn to the actual work of the 
speculator on the Stock Exchange, which may conveniently be 
considered by looking at the general conditions governing his 
costs of production. The first element is the bearing of Uncer- 
tainty. The real cost of supplying this service is probably 
lessened by the speculator’s temperament ; his power of doing so 
must certainly depend very closely upon his facilities for obtaining 
control over capital ; for the exposure of £1 to a given risk of loss 
is an evil which obviously diminishes with every increase in the 
quantity of resources disposable, and in the variety of their dis- 
tribution. Both the wealth of the jobber and other speculators, 
and the service of the banks in extending their control over 
resources, are therefore of the first importance in reducing the 
costs of the market. 

The second element consists of the reduction of Uncertainty. 
As knowledge of the future extends, Uncertainty declines inde- 
finitely ; at its vanishing point the speculator’s service lies entirely 
in the production of intelligence. Probably the skill and experi- 
ence of the jobber enable him to effect a considerable economy 
in this way, but, passing outwards to the public, knowledge and 
judgment, though corrected to some extent by the broker’s advice, 
decline in value and rapidly reach a point where they are 
negligible relative to ignorance. In these outlying regions the 
social value of the speculator becomes indeterminate. He in- 
creases the marketability of securities, and therefore reduces 
Insecurity, but while he bears Uncertainty for a payment which 
is likely in general to be negative, he increases the amount to be 
borne by the market by the incalculable fluctuations of price which 
result from his fitful operations. This ambiguity in the social 
effects of the unskilled speculator shows immediately that the 
simple statement of his direct product does not exhaust the 
account of his influence upon the market. His primary service 
consists of a commercial operation between two prices separated 
by time and results directly and necessarily in a diminution of 
Financial Insecurity. The efficient performance of this act requires 
him to reduce the Uncertainty falling upon himself, and this he 
does merely by obtaining a superior knowledge of the future 
course of prices. But while his operations will result in prices 
tending to move towards those which he anticipates, it is by no 
means necessary either that they should be steadier or that they 
should move towards prices more nearly approximating to invest- 
ment values. The gathering of his profits is independent of his 
influence, both upon the variability and the accuracy of price. 
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Every speculative act influences price, but the speculative gain 
may be independent of the social results of that price movement ; 
the control of price in the interests of the community is not a 
service deposited with the speculator by economic circumstances 
which make his profits dependent upon its performance. The 
social value of his influence on prices may be positive or negative ; 
it is purely fortuitous, and depends, not upon the self-interest of 
any business group, but upon the particular environment in which 
the speculator operates. 

This circumstance suggests at once that in attempting to 
estimate the social importance of a process of production it is 
insufficient to consider only its direct product; account must be 
taken also of any other social results involved in its operation. 

The profit of producers in general is limited by the value of 
the direct exchangeable product which alone forms the incentive 
to their operations ; the social gain is given by the algebraic sum 
of the value of both direct and indirect results. The services of 
a railway involve an indirect effect, a surreptitious educative 
influence upon the community which, using Professor Pigou’s 
terms, make the social, greater than the individual, net product ; 
in such a process as banking these indirect results are perhaps 
negligible ; in the building trade the social gain is less than that 
of the producers by the evil effects upon labour of its discon- 
tinuous employment, evils which do not fall wholly upon builders, 
but are distributed over society in general. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the indirect effects of various branches of production 
pass from a maximum positive value through zero, where indi- 
vidual and social net product are equal, to a large negative 
quantity ; the series is distributed between two such extremes as 
the output of new ideas and the process of production of a pick- 
pocket. 

The provisional conclusion that in the presence of free com- 
petition the direct service of the speculator must be advantageous 
to society, needs therefore to be supplemented bv a consideration, 
first, as to the extent to which free competition does, in fact, 
obtain ; and, secondly, by an estimate of the importance of the 
indirect effects of speculator’s operations ; and these latter effects 
are the more difficult to estimate for the reason that their import- 
ance cannot be examined theoretically by any consideration of 
the marginal equilibrium of cost and utility in conditions of free 
exchange, but are questions of fact which can be answered only 
from direct observation. 

One of the most prominent indirect effects of speculation is 
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the instability which its practice introduces into living ; it destroys 
that relation between “conduct and consequence” which is the 
basis of rational action. No attempt can be made to measure 
these effects ; even if it were possible, the moral evil which they 
involve would remain largely a matter of opinion. It is perhaps 
reasonable to consider them set off by the pleasures of speculation, 
an influence scarcely less measurable, but evidently of great 
importance in lowering the costs of the market. 

We may therefore neglect these indefinite effects and pass 
to consider the nature and importance of -” speculator’s influence 
upon the price of securities. 

It happens that the conditions in many markets—in particular 
where, as in the market for wheat, the volume of commodity is 
very great—prevent the speculator from profiting by any attempt 
to control future prices, and limit his gains to those obtained upon 
operations which, if intelligently directed, have the effect of 
smoothing price changes due to the natural course of events. But 
the opinion that the total effects of the speculator’s operations in 
such conditions show a balance of advantage to society cannot be 
extended to the Stock Exchange without taking account of the 
very considerable differences between the two markets. 

Securities differ from produce in several important respects. 
First, a group of stocks and shares is not homogeneous, like inter- 
changeable grades of wheat; the quantity of any issue is often 
comparatively small, a condition which gives greater scope for 
manipulation, and, by increasing the risks of short selling, 
diminishes its corrective influence. Secondly, while the value of 
each is subject to variations arising from both general and par- 
ticular causes, in the case of the latter not only intelligence, but 
also control, is in a great measure lodged with interested parties. 
Finally, the income from securities is often far less definite and 
certain than that from produce; they are held in vast quantities 
by a public very imperfectly informed, and therefore highly 
susceptible to suggestion ; that is to say, the public demand curve 
for securities is not independent of price, but may be influenced 
by its fluctuations. 

The high importance of establishing prices conforming to a 
normal level is derived from the function of price in regulating 
production and consumption ; that is, in effecting a more perfect 
adaptation of supply and in facilitating that distribution of the 
output which maximises its utility. The adjustment of resources 
in production is governed not by momentary prices but rather by 
an average price over a period which varies with the conditions 
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of production of each commodity, and this effective period is likely 
to be much shorter in the case of securities than in produce. Mr. 
Emery maintains that in the wheat market improved prices may 
have some good influence on the regulation of supply ; but if we 
compare the effect on the output of wheat of a few months of 
high wheat prices with the influence of a corresponding period 
of inflated prices upon the production of oil shares, it becomes 
evident that the influence of speculation is likely to be far greater 
in the latter than in the former case. Moreover, not only is the 
magnitude of the speculative effect likely to be greater in securities 
than produce, but its importance will also be greater. Company 
directors place a high value upon their “credit,” that is, upon 
their power to increase their issues in cases of great opportunity or 
emergency, and this power being bound up with the relative 
stability of the market quotation for its shares, the demand for 
stability is an urgent one. 

Corresponding to the effect of improved prices in controlling 
the consumption of wheat and increasing its utility to the con- 
sumer is the effgct of a closer approximation to investment values 
in increasing the value of securities. This closer approximation 
cannot, of course, increase the money yield of stocks and shares, 
but by narrowing the limits within which capital values fluctuate, 
and by giving greater knowledge of their future yield, it increases 
their utility by reducing the Uncertainty of the investor. 

It is not, of course, possible to arrive at any very definite 
opinion from general reasoning of this kind, but it appears fairly 
clear that on the Stock Exchange, as contrasted with the produce 
market, accurate prices are far more important in regulating 
production, and not less important in the distribution of supply. 

In passing to consider the general conditions which determine 
the actual influence exercised by the speculator on market values, 
the differences between the two markets are seen to become more 
prominent. 

It has already been stated that the public interest in speculative 
transactions requires that they should be based on a knowledge 
of what future prices should be, while the speculator is concerned 
only that they should be based on a knowledge of what future 
prices actually will obtain. The degree of coincidence between 
these two interests depend mainly upon the volume of commodity 
present in the speculative market and susceptibility of the public 
to the suggestion of changing prices. 

When the volume of commodity is as vast as that in the wheat 
market, the possibility of manipulation is reduced to a minimum ; 
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a corner in wheat is, according to Mr. Emery, a thing of the past. 
But there is a further advantage in mere quantity ; it enables the 
bears to reduce the balance of optimism in the market, thereby 
tempering the rapidity of a decline in values much as the action 
of bulls anticipates a rise. 

It is evident that in this respect the conditions on the Stock 
Exchange are in general far less favourable to the establishment 
of improved prices. Sir Robert Giffen draws attention to the very 
great importance of the presence of a large volume of capital 
speculatively directed, which moves readily from one sound 
security to another, maintaining their values against fluctuations 
in opinion unjustified by actual conditions. No doubt this service 
is of very great value, but it needs to be balanced against the 
speculative influence on the less reputable securities. Looking at 
the recent oil and rubber booms, typical of many others, it seems 
doubtful whether the speculative price has on the balance any 
positive value in regulating the price of such securities. The 
speculator’s influence in distorting price need not be due to 
unaided manipulation ; indeed, it is said by Mr. Hartley Withers 
that deliberate manipulation by powerful interests is of little 
importance in the London market, and this opinion is confirmed 
by that of business men. The evil appears to arise to a far more 
important extent from the continuous qualitative changes in many 
securities, and the consequent extreme difficulty in estimating 
their value. As a result of this any change of price originated 
perhaps by professional speculators, re-acts upon public opinion 
and produces an unreasoning speculative activity which results 
not in correcting, but actually in reinforcing, that change. 

While general reasoning goes to show that speculative opera- 
tions are far less likely to result in improved prices on the Stock 
Exchange than in the great produce markets, it cannot yield any 
very definite results. If, however, one contrasts the hypothetical 
market formed by investors only with the actual Stock Exchange 
containing speculators of every shade of skill and experience, 
and if he reflects further that the trust companies alone direct the 
speculative investment of some seventy millions of pounds with 
a judgment far superior to that attainable by the investing public, 
it seems impossible to doubt that while in particular cases prices 
may be distorted, yet the influence upon price of the body of 
speculators, taken as a whole, yields a considerable net advantage 
to society. The beneficial effect on price may be less than in the 
great produce markets, but there will still be a balance of good. 

Realistic inquiry is equally necessary in dealing with the 
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question: of the efficiency of competition in beating down the 
speculator’s profits to a normal level; but some general observa- 
tions may be made. The essential condition for effective com- 
petition in speculative operations is that of equal access to the 
sources of intelligence by persons of similar ability. Superior 
natural ability in a speculator is similar in its social effects to 
the possession of monopolised information which it has cost 
nothing to produce ; its utilisation increases the aggregate wealth 
of the community, but gives opportunity to its possessor to spoil 
the public. It has already been argued that while the changing 
values of produce depend on general influences, intelligence of 
which is unrestricted, the values of securities vary also from par- 
ticular causes of which knowledge and control are in some measures 
confined to a limited number of interested parties. This imperfect 
access to the sources of information, especially notable in the case 
of joint stock companies, must greatly limit the efficiency of com- 
petition, thereby allowing the individual, to exceed the social, net 
product. No doubt monopolised information cannot long be 
withheld from a vigilant market; it is published by the very 
operations in which it becomes effective, but it may be concealed 
from the general public for a sufficient time to allow of abnormal 
gains to its possessors. Without enumerating the parties—the 
company director, the auditor, and a host of others—in a position 
of differential advantage, it may perhaps be taken as established 
that in certain groups of securities competition acts very imper- 
fectly in reducing the gain to be derived from exclusive know- 
ledge to the value of its social productivity. To the extent, 
therefore, that the speculator is in possession of superior ability or 
monopolised information, his social justification is weakened, and 
historical prejudice against his operations is correspondingly 
vindicated. 

When one turns to consider unorganised markets like those in 
land, it is easy to see that very imperfect competition may often 
result in the condition that the direct service of the speculator is 
enormously 6verpaid, and when there is added to this the con- 
sideration that the indirect effect of his operations is quite likely 
to be socially injurious, it becomes evident that the total effect 
of his activities may involve a very considerable loss to the 
community. 

Summary.—The argument directed to determine the social 
service of the speculator on the Stock Exchange is somewhat 
elaborate and at present incomplete. It has tended to show that 
the a priori justification which attaches to the direct service of pro- 
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duction processes in general, for the reason that its payment is 
derived from, and confined within, the social value of its out-put, 
holds for that of the speculator, but only in the presence of com- 
petition sufficiently free to eliminate from his superior intelligence, 
any value other than that derived from its social productivity . In 
fact, however, this competition being imperfect, opportunity is 
given for abnormal profits, and consequently the investment of 
resources in speculative operations tends to be pressed beyond 
that margin adjustment at which it is socially desirable. 

The extent of this competition is a question of fact which 
can be answered only by an examination of each market, or, 
indeed, of each set of transactions. The presence of completely 
free competition is a guarantee that resources are invested in the 
reduction and bearing of Uncertainty up to that margin which is 
socially desirable, and therefore that the direct service of the 
speculator yields a net social gain. But as competition declines 
in efficiency the existence of this gain becomes less and less 
probable, and in such unorganised markets as those in land it is 
likely that there is a very considerable misapplication of resources, 
and therefore a large social waste. The indirect effects of the 
speculator’s operations being unrelated to any social payment 
need to be separately estimated. It was argued that while price 
regulation was of greater importance on the Stock Exchange than 
in the produce markets, speculative influence was less likely to 
establish accurate prices in the former than in the latter market, 
and that no argument as to the total effects of speculation could 
be extended from one to the other. The question whether or not 
speculative regulation of price shows a net gain to society is again 
a question of fact to be separately determined for each market ; 
it turns upon such conditions as the volume of commodity and the 
extent to which knowledge of the future is possible. 

In the particular case of the Stock Exchange it appears to be 
highly likely that competition is sufficiently free to ensure a con- 
siderable net social gain from the direct service of the speculator, 
and while no opinion can be expressed as to the importance of 
the pleasures and the moral evils of speculation, it appears to be 
almost certain that the remaining indirect effect—that on price— 
yields a gain to the community, and, no payment being made for 
this gain, it forms a net addition to the contribution of the 
speculator to the efficiency of the market. 

Finally these results may be translated into the terms 
employed in the beginning of this paper. 

The incentive to the speculator is derived from the profit to 

E 2 
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be drawn from the transport of goods between two prices 
separated by an interval of time; his direct product is therefore 
the increased utility which this act adds to the goods carried. 
This utility appears on the Stock Exchange as an increased 
exchangeability of securities which facilitates the continuous re- 
distribution of the disutilities involved in the supply of capital, 
thereby reducing the Financial Insecurity attaching to holders of 
stocks and shares. 

In addition to this primary service his operations do, in fact, 
cause prices to approximate more closely to investment values ; 
they therefore yield a secondary indirect product which appears as 
a reduction in the amount of Uncertainty falling upon investors in 
general. 

Together these two services reduce the deterrents to the supply 
of capital, lower its supply price, and reduce the cost of production 
of business undertakings. 

F. LAvINGToN 




















THE CENSUS OF PRODUCTION AND THE 
NATIONAL DIVIDEND. 


THE Report of the First Census of Production of the United 
Kingdom (1907)! affords an opportunity of considering the 
statistics of production and of income with reference to each 
other, and with reference to the economic conceptions of produc- 
tion, distribution, value, and income. 

In the General Report by Mr. A. W. Flux, which precedes 
the detailed tables, we find not only a descriptive summary of 
the new statistical results obtained, but also an attempt by 
means of sweeping and bold estimates to obtain a complete 
valuation of all goods and services produced or rendered in the 
United Kingdom, and a comparison of this total with current 
estimates of income. In the following summary table, which is 
re-arranged from the very involved analysis in the report, the 
only values that were obtained directly by statistical inquiry are 
those of net outputs, customs and excise, and excess of imports ; 
the rest are estimated from rough and imperfect data. The 
merchanting and carriage of goods from the ports and (in various 
stages of manufacture) from factory to factory is estimated as 
costing from 10 to 15 per cent. of the value of imported materials ; 
and the transport of goods from the ports or factories to the 
retailers appears to be taken as about 25 per cent. of their value, 
while 35 per cent. more is added for retailers’ profits and ex- 
penses. From comparison with the population census of 1901, it 
is supposed that about one million workers employed in small 
workshops or on their own account were omitted from the census, 
and it is suggested that their net product averages about £50 per 
person per annum. The increase of investments abroad is from 
Sir G. Paish’s estimate read to the Royal Statistical Society. 
The cost of maintenance of capital is based on a rough estimate 
of the value of buildings and plant combined with a sketchy 
inquiry as to the percentage to be allowed. The remaining item, 
as to services not productive industrially, is discussed below. 
Though the estimates have so slight an apparent basis, it seems 


1 Cd. 6,320. 
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probable that a good deal of care has been spent in considering 
them, and wide margins of error (expressed as + in the following 
table) are assigned in the report, so that it is believed confidently 
by the compilers that “gross inaccuracy is excluded.” 











TaBLeE I, 

Net output of industries and £ 

mining .. 690,000,000 
Certain raw materials pro- 

duced and used at home 18,000,000 
Net output of agriculture 180,000,000 
Net output of fisheries 12,000,000 

Result of direct i er - —- 900,000,000 

Estimated omissions 50,000,000 
Duties on home goods 52 48,000,000 
Merchanting and carriage 

before completion 35,000,000 + 8,000,000 
Merchanting and carriage of 

exports to ports .. 45,000,000 + 10,000,000 


Merchanting and carriage and 
retailers’ expenses :— 
of home goods 365,000,000+50,000,000 
of imports 127,000,000 + 17,000,000 
Occupation of houses, per- 
sonal services, &c. 375,000,000 + 25,000,000 


Total of estimates and duties 1,045,000,000+ 110,000,000 








Value of net output of goods 
and services produced or 
rendered im the United 
Kingdom 1,945,000,000 + 110,000,000 


Value at port of imports less 


value of exports... 145,000,000 
Duties on imports 15,000,000 
Increase in value of invest- 

ments abroad ..- 100,000,000 


260,000,000 





Value of goods and services 
available for consumption 
or saving by the people 
of the United Kingdom... 

Less cost of maintenance of 
home capital . 

Net income of the United 
Kingdom .. 


The total thus obtained on the productive side may be 
compared with total income as hitherto measured. 


2, 205,000,000 + 110,000,000 
175,000.000+ 5,000,000 
£2,030, 000,000 + 115,000,000 2 





TABLE II, 


& 
1907. Estimated income above income tax limit .- 880,000,000 
wages “< ee ... (740,000,000 
intermediate income 325,000,000 


£1,945,000.000 


” 


9? 


Total income 





1 Of course the various errors may tend to balance one another, and the probable 
error of the sum is less than the total of the probable errors of the parts; but it 
hardly seems worth while to apply the theory of probability to such rough-estimates, 
especially as no error is assigned to omissions or to investments, The total given 
in the report, where the items are grouped differently, is £1,918,000,000 to 


£2,158,000,000. 
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In this table Income (above £160) and Wages are estimated 
on the method used in THE Economic JouRNAL, 1904, p. 459, 
brought up to date; while Intermediate Income, that received 
as small salaries or profits, or small pensions, interests, &c., is 
estimated from the Report! on Incomes to the British Associa- 
tion, printed in the Statistical Journal, December, 1910, modified 
for application to 1907. If we may suppose that the various 
statements in Table I. were not influenced by knowledge of 
aggregate income as generally estimated, the agreement is very 
remarkable, for no one can hope to get such a total correct within 
5 per cent. It certainly appears that “gross inaccuracy is ex- 
cluded” so far as the total is concerned, if we may regard an 
error of 5 per cent. as venial. 

The total may be exhibited in another form :— 


TABLE III, 


Gross output of agriculture, mining, 
and industry, including raw mate- 


rial, home or imported, and ex- £ 

cluding duplication aes . 1,360,000,000 
Carriage, merchanting and retailing 

connected with home goods pe 442,000,000 
Duties on home goods .. ; 48,000,000 


Value of goods produced | or finished at 
home when delivered to customer 


or on ship ... . —— 1,850,000,000 
Imports ready for consumption ..» 220,000,000 
Duties on, transport and retailing of, 

such imports ies asa ea 140,000,000 


—————-__ 360,000,000 


Total for consumption or 0" 2, 210,000,000 
Subtract exports... oo 465,000,000 


Total goods for home consumption or saving... £1,745,000,000+ 80,000,000? 


Net output, as used in Table I., “expresses completely and 
without reduplication the total amount by which the value (at 
works) of the products of .. . the group, taken as a whole, ex- 
ceeded the cost (at works) of the materials purchased from 
outside.” Gross output in Table III. includes the value of raw 
materials, and of goods imported and manufactured or finished 
at home; but goods passing through more than one factory are 
only counted once. The value of material goods ready for use was 
then £1,745,000,000. 

It was found possible to separate capital goods, “such as, by 


1 Before this report (September, 1910) intermediate income had been estimated 
by me at £100,000,000 less. 

2 Then the former total, £2,030,000,000, is thus obtained :—subtract £175,000,000 
as above and also £15,000,000 imports for maintenance of capital or stock, add 
£100,000,000 invested abroad, and £375,000,000 houses, services, &c. 
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their nature, must be employed in making or repairing machinery, 
plant, or buildings,” from consumption goods ‘such as are 
adapted for the personal use of consumers” both in the Census 
of Production and in the Imports. The value of capital goods so 
found, with an estimate for transport, is added to the (net) value 
of new buildings and other works of construction, maintenance or 
repair, as shown in the Census, and the total £355,000,000 is 
obtained. Of this about one-half is allotted to the maintenance of 
capital values in their condition, and the other half remains for 
re-investment. A further relatively small sum of imports, 
£65,000,000, is regarded as maintaining or increasing the value 
of personal goods (furniture, jewellery, &c.), say £15,000,000 for 
maintenance and £50,000,000 for increase. 
We may then compile the following tables :— 





TaBLE IV. 
£& 
Material goods for personal consumption _... es me 1,325,000,000 
Capital goods, for maintenance of plant, &c. . . 175,000,000 
rm 5 cs consumer’s stock nf 15,000,000 
Zz. investment. . Ris as - 180,000,000 
Increase of consumers’ stock ... ae ae eee ee 50,000, 000 
Total as in Table III.... oe Sa ee ee 1,745,000,000 
and finally, 
TABLE V. 
£ £ 
Personal consumption—Material goods ... 1,325,000,000 
Services and houses 375,000,000 
Material and immaterial goods used ————-——-___1,700,000,000 
Additions to capital and stock at home 230,000,000 
* investments abroad ... ee 100,000,000 
Savings... 3 ae ~s ——— 330,000,000 ? 
Total income ae = aoe Mis ms 2,030,000,000 


The tables now given arise directly from the estimates in 
Mr. Flux’s report, with alterations in arrangement and wording. 
It is not proposed to criticise here the individual figures. What- 
ever alteration might be made in detail if fuller information were 
available, it is not likely that the general relations of the parts 
would be much affected. 

“Everything that is produced in the course of a year, every 
service rendered, every fresh utility brought about, is a part of 
the national income. We must be careful not to count the same 
thing twice.”* Very great care has been taken in the Census of 

1 Cf Professor Pigou, Wealth and Welfare, p. 354. ‘“.... Mr. Bowley’s 
estimate, that one-sixth or one-seventh of the national dividend is converted into 


capital annually.” For estimate, read guess. I cannot find now where I published it. 
2 Marshall, Principles. 
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Production not to duplicate entries. The governing method was to 
reckon the net output of each unit, by subtracting the value of all 
things delivered to the unit from that of all things delivered by it. 
In the case of industry, allowance is finally made for the mainten- 
ance of capital ; in agriculture it had to be assumed that the condi- 
tion of the soil was on the whole the same at the end as at the 
beginning. In the case of mines and quarries, no allowance is 
made for depletion of value ; royalties are thus treated as income. 
In those cases such as the postal service, shipbuilding in dock- 
yards, and other undertakings by the central or local governments, 
the product is valued, in one category or another, at the net cost 
of production ; thus, if profits are made they are nowhere included 
as income, and, if there is no question of profits, it is assumed 
that there is no excess of value of the finished product over the 
cost. Thus a substantial part of the national income is ignored. 

No serious attempt is made, or can be made, to separate goods 
from services. In Table I. we pass from the net output of 
material goods to a composite item including transport and 
merchants’ services, and then to direct services of persons and 
direct services of capital, such as house accommodation. We 
are left with the familiar difficulties that furniture provides 
satisfaction of the same nature as houses, and that there is no 
line that separates paid from unpaid domestic services. In any 
case, the total value of production, like the total income, is a 
matter of arbitrary delimitation. 

Some people attach importance to the aggregate of material 
goods ready for consumption that are available for a nation. They 
will find it very difficult to obtain any estimate from the report, 
even if they can frame a definition. The material goods for per- 
sonal consumption of Table V. (£1,325,000,000) are called in the 
report “goods and services consumed or exchanged for services by 
classes engaged in production and distribution,” and are intended 
to be reckoned at the prices paid by the consumer as they reach 
his hands. The next item, abbreviated into “services and houses,” 
£375,000,000 (“goods consumed or exchanged for services by 
classes engaged in supplying services” in the Report), is com- 
posed of several roughly estimated items : (i) Income from owner- 
ship of buildings not used for production, assumed to be the value 
of the services rendered ; (ii) railway and tramway revenue from 
passenger service, less value of coal consumed and destruction of 
capital goods, and less receipts from commercial travellers ; this 
is assumed to equal the value of services rendered to non-business 
travellers; it involves the distinction between travelling on 
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“business and of necessity or on pleasure, and assumes that the 
value of a railway ticket is equal to the price paid for it; (iii) the 
part of postal service which is not for business; (iv) the services 
of domestic servants, taken as equal in value to the aggregate of 
wages and the value of board and lodging ; (v) the services of the 
central and local government, so far as not already reckoned in 
production, whether as duties or as goods produced by the govern- 
ments ; (vi) the services of the professional and artistic classes 
and of the business groups not already reckoned in (v) or in the 
Census ; (vii) some other persons rendering direct service. 

Two points arise out of this category: first, that there is no 
universal means of valuing services rendered in production apart 
from services rendered directly; second, that such services can 
only be valued by estimating the income of those performing them, 
while material goods and a great part of transport services can 
be valued by their selling price in the open market. The distinc- 
tion, if there be one, between the value on the productive side 
and the income of occupied persons on the receipt side, can only 
be preserved over an undefined part of national income. In 
fact, we get only a very partially new estimate of national income 
from the Census. The “net product” is exhausted (after main- 
tenance of capital) by rents, interests, profits, salaries and wages, 
and these all appear or are estimated in income tax returns, “inter- 
mediate” income and wages. 

Unfortunately, the Report does not provide material for 
checking any of the former estimates of income, owing to the 
classification by industries as a whole, which is necessarily 
adopted. Thus, the agricultural total would only enable us to 
get at the unknown total of farmer’s profits,' if we could isolate 
agricultural rent and interest and wages by other reckonings, and 
the estimates are so hazardous as to make the remainder doubtful 
to a prohibitory degree ; and other cases are similar. 

It will have been noticed that duties are included in the value 
of goods to the consumers, and therefore as part of the national 
income, while the governmental services for which the duties pay 
are not included. Now a man receiving a professional income of 
£500 in return for services, may pay £15 in direct taxation, 
corresponding to £15 worth of governmental services, and have 
so much less with which to purchase other services ; whereas, if 
he spent £10 on spirits and tobacco, he receives the £10 worth 
of goods himself, and also pays for (say) £7 worth of government 


1 Practically farmers’ incomes are only included in the income tax net assess- 
ments if their rents are over £480, and they are then assumed to be one-third of rent 
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services, as when a purchaser buys a pound of tea and receives 
a handsome picture into the bargain. This specious argument, 
that in indirect taxation you get government services for nothing, 
has, I think, not been noticed by Tariff Reformers ! 

In the method of the Report the government services paid 
for by indirect taxation are not counted as of any further value. 
This seems an unnecessarily complicated method ; it would have 
been simpler to leave out -the addition to net product, and value 
the services in full. But perhaps the writer wished to force 
readers to consider interesting problems relating to consumers’ 
surplus. Goods in general are worth to all but the marginal pur- 
chasers more than they pay for them. 

In the case of goods whose price is raised by taxation, so much 
is cut off from the consumers’ surplus and so much is spent on 
public services ; the report assumes that the value of the services 
equals the amount of taxation, but of course it does not follow 
that this value equals the detriment to the consumer. In the 
case of direct taxation the taxed individual is the poorer by pre- 
cisely the amount of the tax. Hence, whatever way we make our 
measurements, we are involved in difficult questions of theory - 
and practice. The difficulty originally arises from the fact that 
value in exchange, which affords the only possible method of 
valuing production, depends on other factors as well as on the cost 
of production. 

A shifting of taxation from direct collection to indirect would 
involve (by the method adopted), if the prices rose, an increase in 
the value of goods and a decrease in the value of services; but 
official services are equally valuable whether paid for by duties 
or from income tax, and we can only harmonise the calculation 
by supposing that lost consumers’ surplus is turned into official 
services behind the back of the accountant. But when part of 
the incidence of taxation is on the manufacturer (and, of course, 
in the case of monopoly a great part of it may be), the net product 
of manufacture, as valued, would fall to the extent of part of the 
yield of the duty. Taking the extreme case where the manu- 
facturer paid the whole of the duty and did not raise the price of 
his goods,' it appears that the corresponding amount of official 
services would completely disappear from the aggregate income, 
whereas in fact there would only be a transference of outgoings 
to the government from the income-tax payer to the manufac- 


1 So that, e.g. the first and sixth items in Table I. become £680,000,000 and 
£58,000,000 instead of £690,000,000 and £48,000,000. Then the eleventh item would 
be reduced from £375,000,000 to -£365,000,000 by the subtraction of an additional 
£10,000,000 from item (v.), p. 58. 
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turer: On the other hand, in the same case the net assessments 
to income tax would be reduced, since the manufacturer is only 
assessed on his profits, and Table II. and Table I. would remain 
comparable. It appears, then, that the aggregate national income 
may depend on the method of taxation, by whatever method the 
aggregate is estimated, even if we suppose that taxation has no 
effect on the amount of various classes of goods produced. The 
more successfully taxation is transferred to monopolists, the less 
the apparent income. 

These, and other considerations not arising from the report 
(such as the difference of marginal utility of money to persons of 
various incomes, and the continual changes in purchasing power 
of money), tend to show that Aggregate Income, however 
measured, is of the nature of a numerical total, whose contents 
depends on arbitrary definition, and has no very close relation to 
welfare. Nevertheless, as is generally the case with statistical 
totals, it can be used for observing changes so great as to render 
unimportant the probably minor changes in the nature of: its 
content, or changes over a short period when there is strong 
reason to believe that “other things” are not only “supposed 
equal” but are, in fact, nearly “equal.” 

Apart from the analysis of the National Dividend the results 
of the Census are mainly of statistical, rather than pure economic, 
interest. Summary excerpts from the tables are likely to give 
rise to misleading ideas. Thus, one is tempted to say that the 
net output per wage-earner employed in mining and industry was 
£110, that (from other data) annual average earnings per wage- 
earner (man, woman and child) was probably about £50, and that 
consequently about £60 is produced per wage-earner beyond his 
wages; while in agriculture the net output per person occupied 
(including farmers) was £83 in Great Britain, where the average 
wage was perlujp>s £45. But these figures are subject to so many 
qualifications as to be nearly valueless. The net output has to 
provide for salaries, depreciation of capital, and wear and tear of 
machinery, interest and advertising, as well as rents, profits, 
earnings of working employers, and wages, and all these factors 
differ enormously from industry to industry. In some cases the 
wage-earner receives the great part of the value of the output, in 
other cases less than a quarter. The detailed figures are, on the 
other hand, very useful, for it is possible to tell within limits in 
the case of separate industries, what is the proportion of wages 
to the value of net or gross output. Thus, in the cotton industry 
about 73 per cent. of the gross output or selling value of the goods 
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goes for materials (including coal), about 17 per cent. to wages, 
and about 10 per cent. to the other factors just enumerated ; or, 
put otherwise, the wage-earners receive 63 per cent. of the net 
output. This suggests that after depreciation is met, and adver- 
tising, selling expenses and salaries are paid, there is no great 
margin for increase of wages at the expense of profit. 

Other very useful lines of analysis arising from the figures 
concern the relative importance of different industries as sources 
of production, and of the relation of home production to imported 
raw materials and imported manufactured goods ; but here, again, 
so much depends on classification, and there is such enormous 
variety, that summary quotation is useless. 

A. L. Bowley 








REVIEWS 


Wealth and Welfare. By A. C. Picou, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. (London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1912.) 


ORIGINALITY has set its unmistakable mark on Professor Pigou’s 
work. But this distinction is not inconsistent with some resem- 
blance to great predecessors. The author appears to have drawn 
inspiration from two very high authorities on wealth and welfare. 
The good which philanthropy and statesmanship should seek to 
realise is defined by him in accordance with Sidgwick’s utilitarian 
philosophy ; to investigate the means conducive to that end he 
employs the methods perfected by Dr. Marshall. Like Sidgwick, 
Professor Pigou is not_open to the imputation of materialism which 
is sometimes brought against economists. He lays down two 
propositions : “first, that welfare includes states of consciousness 
only, and not material things or conditions ; secondly, that welfare 
can be brought under the category of greater and less” (Wealth 
and Welfare, p. 1). These propositions (with their context) do 
not postulate a psychology (like that of J. S. Mill) specially 
favourable to utilitarianism ; but they do postulate the absence 
of a metaphysic (like that of T. H. Green) which denies practical 
significance to a conception such as “aggregate welfare” or 
“satisfaction.” Much of our author’s philosophy recalls 
Sidgwick’s utilitarianism. For example, the following senti- 
ment is not often met with outside the pages of Sidgwick: “If 
the life of an average workman contains, on the whole, more 
satisfaction than dissatisfaction, an increase in numbers, even 
though it leave economic welfare per head the same, involves an 
addition to economic welfare in the aggregate” (loc. cit. p. 29). 
Like Sidgwick, Professor Pigou is prepared to admit that, in 
Sidgwick’s phrase (Politics, p. 583), ‘““One person may be more 
capable of happiness than another.” According to Professor 
Pigou, ‘We may sometimes be able to say that the more cultured 
Class A, has a keener appreciation of, and derives more satisfac- 
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tion from, practically all objects than the less cultured Class B 
does” (p. 48). On the assumption, however, of similarity of tem- 
perament (p. 25), we may conclude with Sidgwick that the more 
equal distribution of wealth tends to increase welfare. To diminish 
inequalities in the distribution of the national dividend (among 
the members of the nation) is accordingly one of the modes of 
welfare of which Professor Pigou investigates the conditions in 
one Part of his treatise. .To diminish inequality of distribution 
in time is the proximate end to which another Part is directed. 
Much the longest of the separate Parts is directed to the increase 
of the national dividend. In investigating causes conducive to 
these proximate ends Professor Pigou brings to bear a mass of 
facts and a power of reasoning which in their combination find 
a parallel only in the Principles of Economics. 

The inductive element of the treatise, being necessarily 
diffused, cannot easily be exhibited here. We have not space to 
exemplify our author’s frequent citations of relevant evidence. 
Our readers must take on trust our impression that the verifica- 
tion of general reasoning by specific experience has been ade- 
quately performed, especially with regard to British labour and 
charity. Professor Pigou seems to have fully utilised the informa- 
tion obtainable from official reports and contemporary economic 
literature. He is aware, of course, that facts are often not 
apposite. What he says about one of the methods of increasing 
national income which he investigates—Purchasers’ Associations 
—is probably of wide application : “No great weight can reason- 
ably be attached to historical examples, and we are driven forward 
to an analytical study ” (p. 239). 

Of the numerous valuable contributions to economic theory 
which are presented in this treatise, the most brilliant, no doubt, 
are those which assume the form of mathematical reasoning. 
But a considerable degree of practical importance attaches to 
other arguments which take the classical form of deduction from 
psychological generalisations. Of this simple type is the argu- 
ment directed against the popular reasoning that if a person is 
enabled, by a subsidy, to work for less, he will therefore be 
willing to work for less (p. 348). The experience of the old 
Poor Law is not so conclusive as is commonly supposed : the 
subsidised workmen did not accept a wage lower than the worth 
of their work to their employers; rather the worth of their work 
was very small, owing to the system of differential relief (p. 349). 
Of the same simple type are some deductions concerning the 
consequences of transferring resources from the rich to the poor ; 
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a nice distinction being drawn between the fact and the expecta- 
tion of such transferences. It makes a great difference whether 
the transference is voluntary or coercive; the expectation of the 
former leads to a diminution of the national dividend, while the 
new motive implied in the latter tends to an increase of waiting 
and effort, and so of the dividend (p. 365). Again, the expecta- 
tion of taxation to be levied at some future time will have a 
smaller restrictive influence on investment than an annual levy 
(p. 375). The influence will be particularly small when the tax 
is postponed till the investor’s death. This consideration is to 
be set against, and may overbear, another presumption from 
which “it follows mathematically that, in general, the death- 
duty method [of taxation] is likely to trench on capital some- 
what more than the income-tax method ” (p. 358). 

In the last proposition we have passed from simply psycho- 
logical deductions to such as involve some tincture of mathe- 
matical reasoning, but not more than is generally presupposed 
in modern economic treatises. Even so classical an economist 
as M. De Foville now employs curves of supply and demand. In 
this category we may place Professor Pigou’s theory of differential 
wage-rates, which occur when the wage payable for a particular 
kind of work performed by some men (say the more competent) 
is artificially raised above the wage payable for the same work 
performed by other men. With a minimum of aid from mathe- 
matics it is argued that “an artificial wage containing a differ- 
ential element is less likely to imply a real transference from the 
relatively rich as a body to the relatively poor as a body than one 
which is free from such an element (p. 335). The properties of 
the demand-curve afford important deductions. The great 
elasticity of the demand for labour is used as a premiss in 
arguing the old question whether labour-saving machinery is 
likely to be detrimental to the labouring classes. Going beyond 
Ricardo and J. §. Mill, Professor Pigou concludes that if an 
invention of the class considered diminishes the portion of the 
dividend accruing to labour, the magnitude of the diminution 
must be very small indeed (p. 89). And this, even on the sup- 
position—which is, of course, far from being true in general— 
that the commodity in respect of which a constructive idea has 
been discovered is not consumed at all by the working classes. 
The same premiss employed in another argument leads to a 
conclusion of quite classical trenchancy : that “generally speak- 
ing, a transference of resources from the relatively rich to the 
relatively poor, brought about by interference with the natural 
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course of wages at any point, is unlikely to do otherwise than 
injure the national dividend, and therewith in the end the real 
income of the relatively poor” (p. 348). 

We shall notice in a separate paragraph some more technical 
matters which we cannot hope to make interesting to the general 
reader. In this category is probably to be placed Professor 
Pigou’s “‘curve of marginal supply prices.” This original con- 
struction is useful as rendering more distinct, by contrast, the 
conception of a supply-curve. It is still more useful as an adjunct 
to the test for maximum utilisation of resources, the far-reaching 
principle that the more nearly equal marginal net products in all 
uses are, the larger the dividend is likely to be. This principle, 
as applied by Professor Pigou, is one of the splendid novelties 
occurring in this treatise the importance of which a reviewer 
cannot be expected upon short notice to gauge accurately. It is 
certainly of great theoretical interest. Another difficult theorem 
relates to the shape of demand-curves. They are in general 
concave, according to Professor Pigou (p. 210, and p. 402, where 
“convex” is doubtless a misprint for “concave”). This state- 
ment may give pause to the reader who recalls that demand- 
curves are treated as convex by one of the highest authorities on 
mathematical economics, Dupuit. His view is referred to in a 
former number of the EcoNoMic JOURNAL (Vol. X., p. 287) in 
connection with the suggestion that in certain circumstances of 
common occurrence the locus may be treated as a right line. 
There are thus before us three propositions: that, probably, 
the demand-curve is concave, is convex, is neither. Paradoxical 
as it sounds, all three propositions may be right. For the first 
two refer to different circumstances; and when we are ignorant 
which of the two cases is present, the third, the intermediate 
statement, may be appropriate. Dupuit supposes that, as the 
price is lowered, new strata of customers are reached ; and so the 
curve stretches away from the axis representing price. Professor 
Pigou must be understood to suppose that the customers are, or 
may be, treated as a homogeneous body. Indeed, the more exact 
statement of his doctrine is that which he has given in an earlier 
work to which he refers. ‘In the case of a typical individual,” 
the third differential coefficient of utility (with respect to money) 
is negative. The third differential coefficient of utility makes its 
unfamiliar appearance in connection with another doctrine, 
namely, that “a diminution in the inequality of distribution, in 
the sense of a diminution of the mean square deviation from the 
mean income, probably increases satisfaction.” ‘This follows from 
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the expression of (aggregate) utility in ascending powers of the 
said deviations ; since the first term of the expansion is zero, the 
second negative, and “we know nothing to suggest whether the 
sum of the terms beyond the third is positive or negative ” (p. 25). 

The last proposition employs, in addition to the calculation 
of utility, the second mode of psychical mathematics, the calcula- 
tion of probability. The probability involved is of the kind which 
has been called “unverified”; based on impressions which are 
the record of general experience, rather than on specific statistics. 
This species of probability is largely employed by Professor 
Pigou. It is the basis of his proof that the pursuit of economic 
welfare is compatible with higher aims: “When we have ascer- 
tained the effect of any cause on economic welfare we may, 
unless, of course, we have evidence to the contrary, regard this 
effect as probably equivalent in direction, though not in magni- 
tude, to the effect on total welfare” (p. 61). The “unverified ” 
species of probability is also employed in the construction of a 
new index-number (p. 47). Again, the principle underlies the 
presumption that certain phenomena are independent, or, at least, 
not closely correlated. Thus, the increase in the variability of 
real earnings in one industry might be so correlated with the 
(undiminished) variations in other industries as to diminish the 
variability of aggregate earnings (p. 421). So variations in the con- 
ditions of business might conceivably be compensated as to their 
psychological effects by mistakes in the business man’s forecasts 
(p. 454). But such correlations are not probable. For “when 
a magnitude is made up of two parts, each of which varies more 
or less independently of the other, the variability of the whole 
is likely to be larger, the larger is the variability of either part” 
(p. 454). 

The ordinary or statistical species of probability makes its 
appearance in the proposition ‘“‘that the precision of an average 
is proportioned to the square root of the number of terms it 
contains” (p. 141). The principle is largely employed: in 
connection with the fluctuations of business and labour. This 
species of probability enters along with utility into the following 
theorem. Let A and B be two similar persons who have each a 
fluctuating income, or, more exactly, ‘a variable consumption.” 
Let the normal consumption of A be much larger than that of 
B. Then “the economic welfare of A and B jointly is increased 
by any system of transferences which, while leaving the average 
consumption of each unaltered, diminishes the variability of B’s 
consumption, even though this diminution takes place at the cost 
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of an increase in the variability of A’s consumption” (p. 402). It 
is similarly concluded that “the exposure of £100 to a scheme of 
uncertainty whose range is narrow, is easily seen to have a 
smaller value in the market than the exposure of this sum to a 
scheme whose range is broad” (p. 100). But does the latter 
argument require as a premiss—what the former argument no 
doubt does—the new proposition above noticed regarding the third 
differential coefficient of utility? Is not the proposition regard- 
ing the second differential which is commonly employed in the 
theory of insurance sufficient? But it is with diffidence that 
we suggest a correction in a matter relating to insurance. 
For our author’s treatment of that subject is particularly lucid 
and instructive. He arrests attention by announcing—in con- 
nection with the advantages of “voluntary transference” to 
which we have referred—a way by which “transference can 
be made economically profitable to the transferor.” The way is 
simply mutual insurance. Those who are fortunate and escape 
the loss which has been insured against, may be regarded as 
relatively rich, making a transference to persons who have 
become relatively poor (p. 366). It pays to undertake the risk of 
such transference, even though the adjustment between the 
premiums paid and the risks carried by different members is 
imperfect—within limits. The limits are less than ordinarily 
narrow in the case of workpeople (p. 367). 

From the extracts which we have given it will be gathered 
that this treatise abounds in new ideas. But it is impossible by 
extracts to do justice to the author’s logical arrangement of topics 
and lucid order. 


“Ordinis hee virtus erit .. . 
Ut jam nunc dicat jam nunc debentia dici, Pleraque differat. . . . 


” 


The latter part of the Horatian maxim proves a hard saying to 
many. But our author never dilates upon the obvious, never 
diverges into the irrelevant. He goes straight on, with even 
march, as it were along a Roman road. Flowers there are by 
the roadside, but not so frequent or so gaudy as to distract atten- 
tion. Epigram is used only to clench argument. For example, 
as against the now fashionable doctrine that progress depends only 
on breeding, not at all on education and economic conditions, it 
is argued that though educational conditions may not influence 
offspring in the physical world, they do favour new births in the 
world of ideas. “Environments, in short, as well as people 
have children” (p. 59). 
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New ideas well presented are applied to many old problems. 
Even such familiar themes as the public control of monopoly 
and the public operation of industries are enlivened by recherché 
arguments. But the new weights put into the scales of delibera- 
tion are not over-estimated. For instance, with reference to the 
waste of resources caused by cost which hinders the movement 
of workpeople and by their mistakes in judging what is to their 
own interest ; it is shown that where error of judgment exists, a 
cheapening of the cost of movement may prove socially injurious. 
The case is not merely academic, but is applicable to the aimless 
wanderings and useless changes of situation which are sometimes 
occasioned by facility of movement (p. 119). “But these excep- 
tional cases are not subversive of old-established beliefs.” When 
we are contemplating, from a general point of view, the conse- 
quences of these diminutions [in cost of movement and in falsity 
of judgment], “it is not the possible, but the probable, effect 
that concerns us” (p. 121). With regard to the more familiar 
considerations which Professor Pigou from time to time quite 
properly throws into the balance, we think that he might with 
advantage have more frequently referred to standard versions of 
similar arguments. Thus, in connection with the failure of 
harmony between private and social interest (p. 158, and context), 
there might have been expected a reference to Sidgwick’s masterly 
treatment of that subject in the third book of his Political 
Economy. Again, when Professor Pigou places among the 
ultimate effects of an artificial wage-rate the circumstance “that 
the reward of employing power and waiting in industries in 
general being somewhat reduced, these factors are likely to be 
forthcoming in somewhat diminished quantities” (p. 343), he 
might have referred—with an expression of assent or qualifica- 
tion—-to some of the leading writers who have dwelt on that 
circumstance. 

The originality which we have noted with respect to theory 
makes itself felt in several practical suggestions. The author has, 
we believe, only one precursor in the suggestion, that it is 
possible to increase the national dividend by imposing differential 
taxes on industries governed by the law of diminishing returns 
(p. 179). Many suggestions are directed to improvements in 
distribution. Munificence might be encouraged by honours and 
decorations, a new “order,” not interfering with the attractions 
of old ones. On more familiar lines Professor Pigou advocates 
a modified form of income-tax which should exempt resources 
devoted to investment in general (not to insurance only) (p. 371). 
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He mentions with approbation Rignano’s plan of taxing inherit- 
ances with increased severity at each successive devolution 
(p. 376). But he would confine taxes on unearned increments to 
“windfalls” (p. 370). He would accompany transferences from 
the rich to the poor with strict conditions (p. 392). He is in 
favour of “taking some cautious steps” towards a very drastic 
treatment of the very unfit (p. 55). Among plans for reducing 
fluctuations of earnings there is adduced Mr. Balfour’s sugges- 
tion that when industry is depressed, a bounty should be given 
to firms making for foreign orders, in such wise as to enable 
them to accept contracts. Why not to firms making for British 
orders, suggests Professor Pigou (p. 481). He is “inclined to 
believe ” that a very considerable net benefit would result from a 
method of steadying prices such as that proposed by Professor 
Irving Fisher (p. 4388; cp. p. 464). There would be available for 
the purpose the index-number proposed by Professor Pigou, in 
which the prices of commodities at one of two compared epochs 
are weighted with the quantities of the commodities consumed 
at the other epoch (p. 46). One of the most ingeniously deduced 
proposals is the one about the value of which we are least con- 
fident. With a view to maximising the national dividend, it is 
concluded that in the regulation of railways discrimination, or 
the “value of service” principle, should be adopted at one 
(probably brief) stage of a country’s development, and “this 
principle should give place to simple competition, or the cost 
of service principle, as soon as population has grown and demand 
has risen sufficiently to lift it out of that stage” (p. 234). 

The last topic introduces our principal difference with Pro- 
fessor Pigou. He seems to us in his estimates of probabilities 
not always to attach sufficient weight to authority. For 
instance, on a question of definition, the use of the term “joint- 
cost,” more deference might have been shown towards Professor 
Taussig (p. 216). We think it very improbable that an “accident 
of language” (p. 217) should have conduced to a “fallacious 
general argument” on the part of Professor Taussig (p. 219). 
The following passage brings out the matter at issue : “ Principal 
Hadley and his followers, not content with demonstrating that 
fact [that a certain case may occur in practice], add, without 
argument, that this case is typical of the whole railway world, 
and suppose themselves, therefore, to have proved that the value 
of service prinicple ought to be followed in the determination of 
all railway rates. Such an unargued inference is plainly illegiti- 
mate” (p. 231). It is plainly legitimate, we think, to defer to 
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the unargued judgments of the leading authorities on railway 
economics with respect to the question whether a certain abstract 
case may be taken as typical of the actual facts. This is just 
one of those matters which are amenable to the Aristotelian 
doctrine that we ought to attend to the unargued pronounce- 
ments of the practically wise, who have acquired by experience 
a certain power of mental vision. 

Here arises the question: How far do our author’s theories 
belong to the category of practical wisdom, or to that higher 
kind of science which the philosopher distinguishes as grand and 
wonderful and difficult, but not useful for human purposes? 
Mathematical economics are certainly useful to some extent; 
but does the further elaboration which that study has received 
in this treatise imply a correspondingly large contribution to the 
Art of Political Economy? The analogy of mathematical physics 
does not help us to answer this question; the calculus of utility 
and probability is something so peculiar and unique. “Ai 
posteri L’ardua sentenza! ” 

F. Y. EDGEWoRTH 


Principles of Economics. Vol. II. By N. G. Pierson. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by A. A. Wotzel. (London : Macmillan. 
1912. Pp. xxiiit+645. Price 10s. net.) 


Economists have been looking for this second instalment of 
Mr. Wotzel’s translation of Pierson for some time, ten years 
having passed since the first volume appeared. It is worth the 
waiting for; the quality of the translation is well up to the high 
level of its predecessor, and it seems so free from doubtful passages 
that the last 300 pages probably lose little from missing revision by 
the author. One cause of the delay was the accidental destruc- 
tion of a part of the manuscript. The present volume covers 
production and the revenues of the State. One long chapter 
deals with the place of self-interest in production. Qualifications 
of the doctrine of maximum satisfaction are brought out by an 
examination of concrete cases, for instance, the smoke nuisance 
(the total loss occasioned by which probably exceeds to an 
enormous extent the sum of the individual savings which are 
made by disregarding it) and the developments in railway trans- 
portation for which State action has been responsible. But there 
is no attempt to distil from the facts the fundamental principles 
which may be laid down in these matters, or to measure gains and 
losses against each other—as is done, for example, by Professor 
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Pigou in his recent book. In short, the method of the book 
tends to be that of pre-Marshall Economics; but, within the 
scope of his method, the author’s acuteness, independence, and 
judgment are, on the whole, beyond praise, though possibly the 
common sense has here and there a trace of the hardness of 
outline which, for a time, made English Political Economy so 
unpopular. 

Dr. Pierson’s bias—not pronounced—is to justify the ways 
of trade. Thus: “Like a bodily pain (trade depression) serves 
as a useful warning; it does more: it gives a powerful incentive 
to do what is urgently needed to be done. We might even go 
further and say that, human nature being prone to sluggish- 
ness, depressions provide the stimulant without which there 
would be no progress.” But the description of depressions and 
crises is thoroughly done, though the problem of the periodicity 
of the former is hardly approached. The same closeness of 
observation and absence of the refinements of theoretical analysis 
mark the treatment of trade unions, about which the author is not 
afraid to speak his mind. He inclines to think that “the power of 
capital” needs “the presence of some other power to hold it in 
check, and to inspire fear where the sense of duty or humanity 
is lacking,” and allows that trade unions “possibly enable a 
working-class population, which has already risen above the 
ordinary level of welfare and enlightenment, to rise still further.” 
However, those who expect from Dr. Pierson’s belief that trade 
unions “can never be the means of raising a working-class 
population which still occupies a very low level,” and his qualifica- 
tions of the doctrine of maximum satisfaction, that he must fall 
into the arms of the more moderate socialists, will find them- 
selves disappointed. “When we sound the depths of their (the 
socialists’) philosophy, we soon touch the bottom.  Lassalle 
performs the most astounding feats in logic . . . the economic 
wisdom of Fliirscheim is below the lowest conceivable level. . . . 
(Marx’s) errors are such as make it difficult for us to accept him 
as a strictly scientific thinker. Let us not look for science among 
these men, but rather for expressions of feeling. . . . Till now 
the strength of the Socialists has lain solely in their criticism. 
By that criticism, even though it be exaggerated, we must 
endeavour to benefit. So far as constructive theory is concerned, 
nothing of any value has yet been contributed by Socialists.” On 
the subject of population, Malthus is closely followed; P. Leroy 
Beaulieu’s alleged law, to the effect that the rate of increase falls 
as civilisation advances, is attacked; and neo-Malthusianism is 
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outspokenly discussed. To Protectionism Dr. Pierson is by no 
means favourably disposed, as he makes plain in the course of 
a vigorous discussion extending over nearly 100 pages, in which, 
however, there seems to be nothing strikingly novel. The land 
question in its relation to production is comprehensively and 
judiciously treated. On questions like this Dr. Pierson is at his 
best ; as he is also (as one would expect from a Finance Minister 
of his speculative bent of mind) on topics of Public Finance. It 
is notable, however, that the modern demand for Progressive 
Taxation, beyond what is needed “‘to provide an easy transition 
from total exemption to full taxation,” is regarded as indefensible. 
Taken as a whole, Dr. Pierson’s work is leisurely and spacious, 
and treats of society in masses after the grand manner of the old 
school, which, it is to be hoped, will never expire. 
S. J. CHAPMAN 


Political Economy. By S. J. CHapMan. (Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge.) (London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1912. 1s.) 


“THE explanations that will be presented are those which 
became current after the exact analysis begun by Jevons and 
Léon Walras had been perfected and applied to the whole field 
of economic phenomena by later writers, particularly by Dr. 
Marshall. Though the new generalisations were suggested at 
many points by mathematics, it is perfectly easy to represent 
them in simple language which implies no mathematical know- 
ledge ; and I shall try to do so” (pp. 7, 8). 

If the implications of the first of these two sentences, and 
the statement embodied in the second, are accepted, criticism of 
Professor Chapman’s book resolves itself into unqualified admira- 
tion of the judgment, skill, and subtlety which it displays. 

But neither the implications nor the assertions seem to the 
present reviewer to be above challenge. To begin with the latter, 
which can be more briefly dealt with than the former. On p. 75 
we read, “the price of a commodity will be the price at which 
equal quantities are demanded and supplied, provided that a 
slight addition to the supply would mean a supply price above 
the demand price, and a slight reduction of the supply would 
mean a supply price below the demand price. There may be, but 
there is not likely to be, more than one such price. It is only 
possible when increasing returns rules, and if it does, is least 
likely when demand is highly inelastic.” If the reader who has 
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never seen or constructed a figure in which the (so-called) supply 
curve cuts the demand curve in three places, twice from below 
and once from above, understands the significance of the proviso 
contained in the above extract, and also perceives that a point of 
the unstable equilibrium, which that proviso excludes, must come 
between the two points of stable equilibrium which it allows to 
pass, Professor Chapman may call him as a witness in support of 
his assertion that it is “perfectly easy”’ to represent such con- 
ceptions effectively in non-mathematical language. Fiat experi- 
mentum. I would not for the world prejudge it. 

The implications of the first sentence quoted above need more 
lengthened consideration. As interpreted by Professor Chap- 
man’s work, at any rate, they involve an approval of Dr. 
Marshall’s deliberate (and very chivalrous) method of minimising 
and disguising to the utmost extent possible the revolutionary 
character of the new methods of which he is so eminent an 
exponent. This attempt to preserve as much as possible of the 
old terminology, and the traditional divisions and contrasts, in the 
face of the new principles, and to show how much substantial 
truth the admittedly imperfect statements of earlier writers con- 
tained is one of the leading characteristics of Dr. Marshall’s 
work; and it stands in marked contrast with the somewhat 
truculent announcement made by Jevons to his brother, “In the 
last few months I have, fortunately, struck out what I have no 
doubt is the true Theory of Economy, so thorough-going and con- 
sistent, that I cannot now read other books on the subject without 
indignation.” To find fault with Professor Chapman’s handbook 
involves something very like a contention that, of the two, 
Jevons’s indignation is likely to inspire a more fruitful treatment 
than Dr. Marshall’s reverence ! 

And, indeed, the truth is that Professor Chapman constantly 
enunciates trenchant generalisations which cut across the classical 
traditions and reduce to mere practical differences of stress what 
they had taken as theoretical differences of principle; and then 
forgoes all the simplifications these generalisations suggest in 
order to preserve as primary the distinctions which they have 
really reduced to a secondary position. 

Thus on p. 172 we read, ‘“Workpeople have a value to the 
employer because . . . they create what has . . . a value to the 
consumers. . . . Similarly, the value of every other agent in produc- 
tion is the transmitted value of what it adds to production at the 
margin.” Now “cost of production” is simply the sum of the 
market values of the agents or factors of production, and their 
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values are confessedly nothing but elements in the value of the 
product, dependent in its turn wholly upon the relative estimate 
formed by the consumers of that product in relation to others; 
and yet “cost price” is made throughout Professor Chapman’s 
book to figure as an independent and, in a sense, antagonistic 
force, generating curves of “supply price” co-ordinate with the 
curves of “demand price,” from which, on his own showing, they 
must derive the whole of their vitality. Indeed, the most in- 
genious and original chapter in the book is devoted to an elaborate 
attempt to work out a complete parallelism between the two. It 
is perfect as a piece of deductive reasoning, but it rests upon the 
startling assumption that every firm has unrestricted command of 
capital and of markets, and determines its output solely on con- 
sideration of the dimensions best suited to “the strength of its 
central organs” (p. 81). At the end of his study Professor 
Chapman seems to confess that his initial hypothesis is quite 
remote from the facts. Could he not have remained in close touch 
with those facts throughout his investigation if he had carried the 
great principle he announces boldly through? He would then, 
surely, have treated the whole direction of resources to ends as a 
continuous selection between alternatives, guided throughout by 
a weighing of the significance of the anticipated results, in which 
the “cost” of adopting any alternative is simply the relinquishing 
of some other alternative ; reward and sacrifice alike being mea- 
sured and determined by the ultimate significance of the respective 
products, as anticipated by the producers; the points at which 
things are bought and sold simply registering the relative success 
or failure of the anticipations under which the alternatives were 
selected, and tending to correct them. 

In the same way Professor Chapman perceives quite clearly 
that the conception of “diminishing returns” was originally 
arrived at by treating one of the factors (land) as constant, and 
applying successive “doses” of the other factors to it; and also 
that this method is equally applicable to any other factor (labour, 
for example), and further, that whereas “labour” in the mass 
is incapable of rapid increase, yet it may be diverted from one 
purpose to another to an indefinite extent, and that the same 
holds of land; and likewise that one factor of production may 
change its proportion to another and yet the two “doses” thus 
differently composed may be equated; and that all values of 
factors of production are derived from the value of their products. 
Nevertheless, he maintains the old dictum that rent does not 
enter into cost, keeps the distinction between increasing and 
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diminishing returns as nearly as possible in its old place, and 
practically excludes land from his general formula of distribu- 
tion. He defines rent as payment for differential values of any 
kind (whether of land or labour, for instance), and would admit 
apparently that it does not correspond to what the farmer pays 
his landlord any more than to what a rich man pays a fashion- 
able surgeon, and yet he treats it in direct connection with land, 
and in doing so seems to conceal as far as he can all the 
theoretical identities he has recognised between land and other 
agents of production, burying them under insistence upon differ- 
ences in degree which he utilises to maintain distinctions that no 
longer rest upon principle. 

But it will be perceived that all this is a tilt against the 
authorised and current treatment of the subject, and not a 
criticism of Professor Chapman’s book specifically at all. 
Granted that accepted methods are on the whole satisfactory, this 
book may be taken as an exposition that leaves nothing to be 
desired. Apart from all controvertible or controverted matter, too, 
it is particularly admirable in its insistence on the fact that “it is 
the impalpable subjective things in life, without a price, which 
give exchangeable goods their value” (p. 164), and in the firmness 
with which this central principle is held in the luminous and 
judicious survey of “problems of distribution” which closes the 
volume. 

PHILIP H. WICKSTEED 


The Laws of Supply and Demand. By G. B. DIBBLEE. 
(London : Constable and Co. 1912. Pp. 289.) 


THIs is a pugnacious book. It presents, in its author’s words, 
“nothing less than a direct assault on the orthodox theory of 
political economy as established by early English economists.” 
No emendations, however thorough, will suffice. The whole 
structure must be “swept away.” “Infinite and reverent modi- 
fications of obvious errors have been used to buttress it up, but 
they were unnecessary, and they ought not to save it now.” Such 
is the challenge. The author writes from the point of view of a 
business man, irritated by the unreality of the economic theories 
he imbibed at college. To do justice to his position it is necessary 
to quote his explanation in full :— 

“My present study is not founded so much on a rather 
limited reading as on twenty years of reflection and experience in 
more than one kind of business in three countries. The result is, 
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unfortunately, a certain amount of unfairness on my part in 
delivering apparently random criticisms on a body of economic 
doctrines rather vaguely indicated as the orthodox English school, 
without selecting any particular author or book or even any 
precise argument, except in the case of Mill’s law of value. It 
is equally true that the later defenders and modifiers of these 
doctrines have been neglected in these pages, and no notice has 
been taken of the number of cases where criticisms have been 
accepted and embodied and attacks skilfully parried. If this work 
were put forward as primarily scientific, such omissions would be 
indefensible ; yet since its object is practical, and as in order to 
be practical one must be brief, concentrated, and concerned 
chiefly with exposition rather than with criticism or controversy, 
I have been obliged to neglect the unessential. I consider the 
modern modifications of the old school unessential. The old 
school stands unreplaced. Its original language is still current, 
and the men between forty and fifty, who guide the actual 
currents of business, know no other.” 

This explanation does not suffice to avert the criticism which 
it anticipates. Among the “attacks” which have been “ parried ” 
are many which Mr. Dibblee himself labours in this volume, 
generally through some misconceptions of the nature of the 
doctrines attacked. Again, the criticisms which “have been 
accepted and embodied ” include a number of Mr. Dibblee’s own ; 
and as when he expounds them he evidently attaches to them 
great importance, it is not easy to see why they should be dis- 
missed as “unessential” when they become the accepted modifi- 
cations of orthodoxy. His answer seems to be that business men 
are not aware of these modifications, but still talk “the original 
language.” But this, though a good reason for increasing the 
blame attached to the old doctrines, is a bad reason for demanding 
the abolition of the new, and a still worse reason for refusing to 
take notice of the new. If Mr. Dibblee could have his way, and 
abolish the old orthodoxy root-and-branch, would business men 
cease to talk the old language? The truth is they would talk the 
old language whatever the new might be. One is almost sur- 
prised in face of this to find Mr. Dibblee throw in his lot with 
the practical men in their controversy with the economists. For 
it is the practical men, and not the economists, who still mutter 
the old formule which are the principal objects of his ire. In 
particular, the remark of the New York lawyer, with which the 
book opens, that the tariff could have no influence on prices, 
because they were regulated by supply and demand, is an 
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absurdity to which no economist who has ever existed could have 
given utterance. 

It is not quite clear for what audience this book is intended. 
It is true that we are told, “It was not for economists that this 
discussion was primarily undertaken. It is rather to be described 
as a practical investigation of principles underlying the habits of 
business men.” But there is no inconsistency between these two 
aims. The economist may well be grateful for the acute analysis 
of the habits of business men which Mr. Dibblee provides. And 
it is difficult to see how he can hope to obtain readers outside 
the ranks of economists. In spite of the repudiation in the passage 
quoted earlier of “scientific” or “controversial” intention, the 
book is essentially controversial. The starting point of each 
argument is the criticism of some economic doctrines treated 
frequently in an allusive way. When he leaves controversy 
behind, the author propounds formal theorems with more 
elaborateness and precision than lucidity. His difficult style and 
technical, even mathematical, language are fitted far better for 
“scientific” than for the “practical” reader. From the point of 
view of “exposition” it would be difficult to imagine a worse 
book. 

But it is a book which is well worth the consideration of those 
economists who have the patience for winnowing the wheat from 
a plentiful admixture of chaff, and can suppress their irritation 
at the unfairness of many of the writer’s attacks upon them. 
For Mr. Dibblee fails altogether to understand the point of view 
of the ordinary economist. He himself quite frankly deals with 
the problems as they present themselves to the business man; 
and along this line he contributes many valuable suggestions. 
But the haste in drawing conclusions, and the proneness to 
exaggerate the importance of the points on which he fastens, 
qualities which are the inevitable counterpart of the inspiring 
zest with which he throws himself into his task, and the freshness 
and independence of his treatment, lead him to forget that there 
is another point of view from which economic problems can 
profitably be studied. The point of view of the State or society, 
which economists for the most part adopt, is in several ways 
different from that of the business man. For one thing, it in- 
volves a longer period of time ; and it is over the question of time 
that Mr. Dibblee comes most conspicuously to grief. He fails 
entirely to appreciate the conception of the “long run,” a phrase 
for which he has the most absolute contempt. Economists will 
be surprised to learn that this phrase arose out of a kindly, but 
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mistaken, “theory of perfectibility,”’ that it was originated by 
men “who believed passionately in a possible state of perfection 
in the material world, in the power of mankind to recognise it, 
and in a natural inclination to move in that direction.” This 
inability to understand “the long run,” and its attendant assump- 
tion, “other things being equal,” runs throughout the whole book 
and vitiates many of the author’s most triumphant pieces of 
reasoning. It leads him to make an attack on the symmetrical 
treatment of supply and demand, and the principal laws relating 
to them, under a misapprehension of their nature. While he 
imagines himself to be overthrowing the ordinary theories of 
long-period value, he is in reality making a contribution to the 
study of short-period value. 

His contribution, so regarded, is a very useful one, and his 
analysis throughout is singularly penetrating and acute. Of 
especial interest is his treatment of “cost of production,” an 
“unilluminating” phrase which he holds responsible for much 
error and misunderstanding. In his view, “it costs more to sell 
most articles than to make them”: a proposition which is 
certainly worth examination, supported as it is by interesting 
evidence and estimates. ‘Productive power has outstripped 
desire,” and it is “selling” which is the chief difficulty for society 
to-day as for the man of business. 

“The productive power of modern industry is so tremendous 
that a comparatively small amount of capital laid down in some 
dozen suitable English, German, and American towns with a 
well-trained industrial population, will be able to produce most 
kinds of goods capable of indefinite multiplication sufficient for 
the whole world.” 

Our industrial system has two devices for dealing with this 
embarrassing product, the control of supply and the manipulation 
of demand. The control of supply includes not merely the recog- 
nised and valuable function of adjustment between different 
places and different periods of time, but, in addition, a permanent 
“holding back.” “If we open the sluices of modern productive 
resources developed under the factory system in the last seventy 
years, goods pour out at an amazingly cheap, and ever cheaper 
rate, and the market is flooded beyond any possibility of com- 
mercial remuneration.” The duty of the seller, accordingly, ‘‘is 
one of holding back the immense output of modern production 
and allowing it to filter slowly through their hands.” It does not 
occur to Mr. Dibblee that this can hardly be a very valuable 
service for the social point of view. His confusion wherever the 
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element of time enters in prevents him from distinguishing 
clearly between a beneficial “holding back” to meet and to avert 
fluctuations, and a “holding back” of this permanent and 
statical nature which is plainly wasteful. A similar uncertainty 
of conclusion marks his treatment of the “manipulation of 
demand.” We are told that “misrepresentation has become a 
chief part of the advertiser’s stock-in-trade,” that “nearly all 
trade is, from a psychological necessity, dependent on a habit of 
misrepresentation which is both absurd and dangerous,” and the 
talents required for a successful seller are approvingly illustrated 
by the remark of a man who had made a large fortune: “Some 
people think me not very bright, and I cannot make a good 
speech nor tell a good story; but I can sell a man a bad picture 
which he doesn’t want.” A Socialist could not desire a more 
trenchant exposure of the wastes involved in our present com- 
mercial system ; and it is somewhat surprising to find Mr. Dibblee 
after this analysis deducing from the very magnitude of the part 
played by “the manipulation of demand” and “the control of 
supply” an additional argument against State Socialism. The 
State, he tells us, is a bad seller, and unfitted for the difficult 
task of ‘holding back supply”; but one who follows his ruthless 
description of these processes may reasonably wonder whether 
their performance is on the balance socially desirable. 

But the value of Mr. Dibblee’s book does not lie so much in 
his main arguments, as in the ideas which he continually throws 
out by the way. ‘Suggestive ” is the epithet which can most pro- 
perly be used to describe his work. He pours forth a stream of 
shrewd observations upon every kind of topic, casual labour, 
women’s wages, and the like, which invariably interest and 
stimulate even when they do not carry conviction; his psycho- 
logical analyses are particularly acute. In addition, he brings to 
his task a vivid imagination, a useful descriptive power, and a 
happy knack of illuminating a difficult point by some apt illustra- 
tion or telling phrase. 

What, for instance, could be better than the following illustra- 
tion of the relations between local markets and the larger ones 
in which they are embraced? “We must imagine the small 
markets as being centres of extreme fluidity in an encompassing 
medium of lesser but partial fluidity, so that local agitations can 
affect the slower-moving enveloping medium, and carry inter- 
mediate vibrations to other local centres.” 

Or, in another vein, what could better hit off the Anti-Trust 
legislation in the United States, with its uncertain principles and 
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vague phrases about combination “in restraint of trade,” than 
the remark that it is an attempt “to emulate the legislation of 
the White King in Alice in Wonderland when he wrote: Rule I. 
‘All persons more than a mile high to leave the court’”? 

Or, again, what neater definition of “necessaries” could be 
given than: “we are accustomed to call those objects the 
‘necessaries of life’ where our habits permit very little choice in 
selection ”? 

These are merely instances of the fresh ideas and apt remarks 
which are scattered on every other page, and serve to enliven 
frequent tedious wastes of muddled reasoning, and misunder- 


standing. 
H. D. HENDERSON 


The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish, and Irish 
Joint-Stock Companies to 1720. By W.R. Scort, Litt.D. 
(Cambridge : University Press. 1912. Vol. I. Pp. lvi+ 
488.) 


WE have now the whole of Dr. Scott’s book, of which the 
second and third volumes were reviewed here in March and 
September, 1911. This volume contains the general history of 
the joint-stock : its predecessors gave us the individual histories 
of all the companies. The three form a work of which British 
historical scholarship may be proud. Some thirty distinct MS. 
collections have been consulted—counting the Museum and the 
Record Office each only as one ; there is a general bibliography of 
about five hundred works, and a pamphlet bibliography almost 
as long, not to mention bibliographies of official publications and 
newspapers. It is no exaggeration to say that dozens of books, 
each embodying a serious piece of historical research, could have 
been carved out of Dr. Scott’s materials. 

The method adopted in this volume, as foreshadowed in a 
remarkable appendix to Vol. III., is the study of joint-stock com- 
pany financial history in close connection with national financial 
history. This raises a number of difficult problems in selection 
and arrangement. At times one is tempted to think that sections 
of the general history are not sufficiently relevant to the matter 
of joint-stock to justify the very full treatment which they receive ; 
at others one wonders on what principle certain aspects of 
financial or general economic history have been omitted. But 
the method itself is fully justified. From the beginning, when 
the Russia Company shipped naval stores from the White Sea, the 
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Mines Royal sought ‘“‘calamine stone” for gun-metal, and the 
Mineral and Battery Works made the guns ; down through the age 
of the joint-stock privateering syndicates that “singed the beard 
of the King of Spain”; through the history of the East 
India Company that struggled with the Dutch, and the Hudson 
Bay Company that got parliamentary sanction because it was a 
thorn driven into the side of the French ; through the monopolies 
controversy and the Land Bank controversy, where politics so 
often decided economic judgments, away to the struggle between 
the two East India Companies and the greater struggle between 
the South Sea Company and the Bank for the profit of bearing 
the National Debt ; through all this, and much more, the fortunes 
of the chief companies are bound up with the fortunes of the 
State. And from time to time the State made use of their capital 
or their credit, from the day when Elizabeth took long credit 
from the Russia Company to the final politico-economic adventure 
of government with the South Sea directors. 

It is for the reign of Elizabeth that Dr. Scott’s method is 
perhaps most instructive to the general historian. The Queen 
lends men of war to the Africa Company and takes shares in the 
raiding syndicates, partly to get profit, partly to get political 
control. The full study of her official and unofficial finance 
explains each stage and turn of her notorious parsimony, and 
justifies it. Right through the book the general historian is 
fortified or corrected by the less technical results of Dr. Scott’s 
financial research. It is perhaps not difficult to correct the finance 
of Froude [p. 81 n.]; but Gardiner, who is also corrected more 
than once [e.g., p. 245], is nobler game. The noblest of all is 
Adam Smith. With him we get on to more technical ground. 
Very little, indeed, of his generalisations about joint-stock 
survives some dozen pages of Dr. Scott’s criticism. Some of the 
points, as the critic puts them, deserve to be summarised. 

Firstly, Smith absorbed what Dr. Scott holds to have been 
a mere eighteenth-century prejudice against the joint-stock 
system itself—“the pernicious art of stock-jobbing ”’—based upon 
a distorted memory of the period 1695-1720. The South Sea 
directors were corrupt enough ; but had they been never so pure 
their faith in the virtues of a “fund of credit,” which almost all 
their contemporaries shared, and which had no necessary con- 
nection with “stock-jobbing,” was bound to lead to a crash sooner 
or later. ‘The Fire Insurance Company, the Bank of England, 
and the Million Bank all carried on business without any working 
capital provided by the members” [p. 344], and the South Sea 
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did the same, only on a larger scale. Corruption was not specially 
characteristic of the companies of the later seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries [pp. 451, 463]. The main cause of the 
crisis of 1696-7 was not “stock-jobbing” [p. 357]: the stock- 
jobber was the scapegoat. The companies of that time were not 
all “bubbles ’—that is, fraudulent or irrational schemes—any 
more than were the companies of 1720. 

Starting with a prejudice against joint-stock and a know- 
ledge derived mainly from Anderson, Smith picked out—some- 
times, according to Dr. Scott [p. 450], invented—for animadver- 
sion unsuccessful periods in the history of such concerns as the 
East India Company and the Africa Company, and omitted 
successful and creditable episodes. That joint-stock foreign 
trading companies could not hold their own against private adven- 
turers, as Smith maintained, is not true of the period under 
review; the few successful interlopers were usually themselves 
small joint-stock concerns. The famous dictum that joint-stock 
—apart from monopoly—is only likely to succeed in routine 
businesses is also challenged. The Bank of England had no 
monopoly against private bankers and its early days were 
“purely experimental.” The early water companies had not 
complete monopoly and were highly experimental. ‘The capital 
of companies was used in the main for ventures which were either 
altogether new trades or revived industries, or those proposed to 
be conducted by new methods; or again, in cases where there 
was an exceptional degree of risk” [p. 461]. Many succeeded, 
but not by routine. 

Naturally, Dr. Scott is able to correct historians of commercial 
crises—like Juglar and Marx Wirth—who have not his first-hand 
knowledge. [See pp. 390, 464, 468.] In his references to Jevons 
and the sun-spots, however, he takes no account of the recent work 
of Jevons’ son. He can easily traverse a confident dictum of 
Sombart that the really transferable share only came into exist- 
ence in the eighteenth century. As early as 1568, “ Leicester 
had directed a share should be sold, just as a modern stock- 
holder gives an order to his broker” [p. 443, and Vol. II., p. 
416 n.], and there was abundance of sale in the seventeenth 
century. True, new shareholders in the East India Company had 
to pay a heavy sum for their “freedom” in the early days, just 
as in regulated companies [p. 152]; and this made shares imper- 
fectly negotiable. But after 1624 the fine was so much reduced 
that, “on any considerable purchase,” it was no more than a 
moderate registration fee. Ultimately it was abolished. In any 
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case, the fully developed stock-dealing of the last decade of the 
seventeenth century, with Houghton’s price-lists and his nick- 
names for companies with long-winded titles [p. 329], obviously 
presupposes a good many years of perfectly negotiable securities. 

Dr. Scott deals rather briefly in his first chapter with “the 

various lines of economic development which converge in the first 
English joint-stock companies,” but he says all that need be said. 
Without losing himself in the antiquities of the commenda, the 
societas, and the Bank of St. George, he points out the scanty 
evidence for direct influence from the continent in the early 
sixteenth century. After reading his earlier volumes, especially 
the history of the German speculators in the Mines Royal, one 
had wondered what weight he would assign to the transferable 
shares in German mining enterprises that were well-known in 
the fifteenth century. He does not develop the point, though he 
refers to it. No doubt he is right to follow in the main more 
obvious lines of growth. All the machinery of government and 
the corporate life are to be found in the later guilds or in the 
Merchant Adventurers. When the Merchant Guild of Dublin in 
1452 appoints buyers and then shares out their purchases among 
the members, or when the Newcastle Adventurers, in 1599, also 
make a corporate purchase, we are brought very near to joint- 
stock action. ‘‘When such bargains became the rule .. . the 
regulated company would be turned into a joint-stock company ” 
[p. 12]. Moreover, the early joint-stock companies often paid divi- 
dends in goods, a further link with the older corporate purchases 
and sharings; while freemen of the Newcastle Merchant Adven- 
turers, at any rate, “in small bodies entered into partnership” 
[p. 11]. Given a permanent partnership of all the members in a 
fairly small society, such as were the earlier joint-stock enterprises, 
and the transformation is complete. ‘The Russia Company came 
into existence with a complete internal organisation, which in 
the main was transferred from the previously existing type of 
corporation. No provision was made in the charter for any of 
the functions that would arise out of this company being formed 
on a joint-stock basis” [p. 21]. 

The growth of “joint-stock characteristics” can be traced 
gradually over a period of a century and a half. In the sixteenth 
century, and far down the seventeenth, the “share” was a fixed 
fraction of the enterprise, varying in monetary amount as the 
business varied ; not, as to-day, a thing with a fixed denomina- 
tion, of which less or more may be issued according to the business 
situation [pp. 44-5]. Hence the difficulty of getting calls paid 
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up, for the shareholder never knew his maximum liability. Hence 
also the subdivision of shares into “halves, quarters, and even 
eighths,” in the Mines Royal as early as 1571 [p. 45]. A little 
later we do, no doubt, get the Frobisher expeditions, in connection 
with which it was resolved that £100 was to be reckoned “one 
single part or share in stok of the company ”; but Dr. Scott only 
places the landmark which indicates the beginning of the modern 
conception of a share at “the doubling of the capital, reckoned 
as paid up, by the East India Company in 1682” [p. 304]. ‘As 
long as the capital was divided into ‘ portions,’ or shares, any 
appreciation of the property was reflected mainly in the divi- 
dend”’ ; the “watering” of 1682 involves a new conception. 

Subsidiary companies, which seem so very modern, appear 
already in the Mineral and Battery Works in 1571 [pp. 58-9. See 
also Vol. II.]. The term director first appears in a charter, that 
of the Africa Company, in 1618; but the concern had at its head, 
like the older regulated companies, a Governor and a Deputy- 
Governor. The twelve directors were the Governor’s Council 
[p. 151]. The first traces of limited liability occur in the Fishery 
Society in 1634. There had been a deficit and it was resolved 
that capital subscribed from that time forward should be exempt 
from liability for this deficit [p. 228]. Then, in 1662, limitations 
of liability are granted to the East India, Africa, and Royal 
Fishery Companies by Act of Parliament [p. 270]. Adam Smith, 
by the way, was wrong in supposing that all chartered under- 
takings enjoyed this privilege [p. 447]. 

At the time when it doubled its nominal capital the East India 
Company had for many years indulged in borrowings, which Dr. 
Scott calls ‘a species of striving towards the modern debentures ”’ 
[p. 304]. Indeed, companies had borrowed on registered bonds 
from a very early date. By the end of the seventeenth century 
we have bonds of a different sort, “which were in effect preference 
shares,” in the Mine Adventurers’ Company [p. 365]. 

The problems in economic history, other than those strictly 
connected with joint-stock, on which Dr. Scott throws fresh light, 
or in relation to which his opinion merits careful consideration, 
are almost innumerable. There is the account of Elizabeth’s 
maximum interest law, which financial difficulties forced her to 
break in proprid persond, just as Charles II. broke the law a 
century later. There is an interesting calculation by which we 
can determine the average cost of certain Elizabethan naval ex- 
peditions per ton or per man, and so can estimate the capital 
employed in cases where we have no precise financial statistics 
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[p. 77]. The monopolies agitations under Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles are fully discussed. Parliament comes rather badly out 
of these discussions; as do the “Free Traders” and ostensibly 
disinterested interlopers of the seventeenth century out of a long 
series of references. Almost invariably the agitator against 
monopoly in one sphere seeks monopoly for himself in another ; 
possibly even in the sphere of his denunciation. In the matter of 
the Navigation Laws, Dr. Scott confirms and strengthens Dr. 
Cunningham’s adverse verdict on their working so far as the 
seventeenth century is concerned. So one might go on. The 
book is inexhaustible in its wealth of fact. It is not, perhaps, just 
what one would call a work of art; but though one might easily 
carp at this bit of construction or that turn of phrase, and though 
one might disagree with many obiter dicta in a work which takes 
so wide a sweep, it is amazingly difficult to dissent from the 
author’s carefully weighed judgments on the essentials. He 
knows his companies as a trained and cautious investor knows the 
concerns in which his own capital lies. On the strength of his 
knowledge it seems easy to fix the proper times for buying 
Frobishers or selling Battery Works. And he has wrung out that 
knowledge from his authorities with a magnificent scholar’s 


patience. 
J. H. CLAPHAM 


The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century. By R. H. 
Tawney. With six maps in colour. (London: Longmans. 
1912. Pp. xii+464. 9s. net.) 


HERE we have a substantial, most useful, and altogether 
notable book ; the work of a man alert, full of ideas, touched with 
emotion, yet restrained by the scientific conscience. It is dedi- 
cated to the president and secretary of the Workers’ Educational 
Association, and in his Preface the author tells us he has learnt 
much from “the friendly smitings of weavers, potters, miners, 
and engineers” in the classes he has conducted in connection with 
that body during the last four years. Probably, if he had had 
nothing to do with “the W.H.A.,” Mr. Tawney would have 
written a book very much like this. . But I think we can discern * 
now in his work an intensity of sympathy with “the under dog,” 
and at the same time a sense of the limitations of class-outlook 
such as only intimate intercourse with workpeople could have given 
him. If in any degree this book can be called an outcome of 
the W.E.A., then for the scholar, at any rate, the W.E.A. is 
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beginning to be justified by its fruit. And this is a welcome 
conclusion. No one who has watched the W.E.A. closely can fail 
to have suspected one grave danger : the danger lest the lecturer 
on economic topics (naturally the most attractive) should be 
biassed unconsciously towards popular conclusions. I must con- 
fess I have felt the temptation myself when addressing working- 
class audiences : just as I have felt it, in a different direction, 
in addressing audiences of employers. One’s points can be made so 
much more effectively, the glint of approval can be brought so 
much more readily into the eyes of one’s auditors, if one lets one- 
self go and omits qualifications! It is reassuring to be presented 
with a book like this, which has come out of a W.E.A. atmo- 
sphere, tingling with feeling, it is true, and yet on the whole so 
balanced and fair-minded. 

In approaching the subject Mr. Tawney has enjoyed advan- 
tages not at our disposal, who came to it more than twenty years 
ago. To build on we had then little more than Rogers and Nasse, 
together with the medieval Extents and the like in the Rolls and 
Camden series, on which Seebohm had recently thrown so 
powerful a light, a few passages of More and Latimer, and the 
writings of Coke. But since then Vinogradoff has made clear the 
legal disabilities of medieval villenage; Maitland, following 
Meitzen, has brought out the diversity of local conditions; Page 
has brought exactitude into our knowledge of Commutation ; 
Leadam has published and Gay has worked over the Enclosure 
returns; and, most effective perhaps of all, Savine has revealed 
the proceedings of the courts in the matter of copyhold and cus- 
tomary tenure. And, by the way, our author does not, perhaps, 
use quite the right word when he speaks of a writer of 1892 as 
“overlooking” these law cases, as if he might have been expected 
to know about them. He would reply, as Dr. Johnson did when he 
was asked how he came to make a mistake in his Dictionary : 
“Ignorance, sir; pure ignorance!” But then everybody else was 
equally ignorant in 1892. Mr. Leadam, it is true, called attention 
in that very year to the sixteenth-century Common Law cases ; 
but his interpretation of them was open to grave objection, and 
has, in fact, been subsequently disposed of by Mr. Savine. It 
was the articles of the latter scholar in 1902 and 1904 which first 
put the matter in the right perspective by bringing out the signi- 
ficance of the earlier Chancery proceedings ; and these were only 
made available to him by the then recent publication of the 
Calendar. No sensible man who kept his eyes open could write 
just in the same way after 1904 as was natural enough before. 
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Whatever his advantages, Mr. Tawney has made good use of 
them. He has immersed himself in the literature of the subject ; 
he has utilised the fresh material printed in the Victoria County 
histories ; he has himself collected a large number of transcripts 
from the Record Office, and has subjected them to a painstaking 
statistical analysis. The result is a work which, for the first time, 
covers the whole field. It is all run into an argumentative mould, 
so that no one can go to sleep over it; it is enlivened by forcibly- 
expressed generalisations, and by patches of rhetoric warmly 
purple ; but at the end one has the feeling that the object has been 
attained : we feel that we now really know the agricultural life 
of the sixteenth century in its fulness and complexity. . 

To go through all the main topics of Mr. Tawney’s book, 
desirable as it would be, is more than can be undertaken on the 
present occasion. I must content myself with mentioning what 
seem to me his chief personal contributions to the story. The 
first is his account of the way in which, in the Midlands and the 
South, the old symmetry of the yardlands had already, long before 
the Enclosures, been broken in upon by exchanges and purchases 
among the customary tenants. Another is the evidence he adduces 
of the grant both of pieces of the waste and, still more significant, 
of pieces of the demesne to customary tenants : facts which have 
no little bearing on the legal character and economic effect of the 
subsequent enclosures. A third is the proof of the conservatism 
of Northumberland, and its explanation in the military import- 
ance of the tenantry ; to which, as Mr. Tawney acutely points out, 
the military motives for preserving the peasantry which actuated 
the Tudor Government are closely analogous, on a larger scale. 
And coming to the results of the enclosures, a point novel, I 
think, to modern discussion is made by Mr. Tawney when he 
calls attention to the crowding of workless cotters into the 
remaining “open fielden towns.” Especially interesting, too, is 
Mr. Tawney’s treatment of the question of the effect of govern- 
mental intervention by means of legislation, commissions, and 
such prerogative tribunals as the Star Chamber and the Court of_ 
Requests. With his conclusion that this intervention “mitigated ° 
the hardships of the movement to the rural classes,” and “imposed 
a brake which somewhat eased the shock,” he gives us good reason 
for acquiescing : I should be inclined myself to venture further, 
and to say that while governmental intervention did not prevent 
a good deal of enclosure from taking place, there would have been 
very much more enclosure had there been no intervention. I am 
glad to see, also, that Mr. Tawney recognises some merit in the 
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Stuart “ideal of government by prerogative.” Perhaps in time he 
may think even more kindly than he does at present of the Stuart 
Council. His present opinions are on the side of the seventeenth- 
century squirearchy politically and against them socially. Not 
infrequently, I have noticed, the Whig “infection doth remain 
yea, in them that are,” like Mr. Tawney (economically), 
“regenerated.” 

I have noted down a number of dubitanda which need not 
be dealt with here at any length, but which the author may care 
to consider for his second edition. P. 7, n. 2: “Hales was quite 
conversant with the effect on general prices of an increase in the 
supply of money.” Did Hales get beyond the effect of debase- 
ment? Was not the idea of the result of simple increase intro- 
duced into his treatise in 1581 by W. 8.? (See ed. Lamond, 
pp. xxxlil, 185, 187.) P. 126: is it quite certain that the rules 
as to succession in High Furness were really the work of “the 
whole village””—‘“the prudent men of High Furness”? “It is 
now ordered ” sounds remarkably like a royal ordinance or regula- 
tion, especially when we notice the motive recited at the head of 
the document. P. 166: surely the explanation suggested for what 
is justly called “the strange statement of Hales ””—viz., that the 
chief destruction of towns (i.e., villages) was before the reign of 
Henry VII.—that this ““may well have been a curt summary of 
the impression produced by a century of gradual consolidation and 
piecemeal enclosures carried out by the smaller cultivators,” is, 
on the face of it, very improbable. P. 258: does the narrative 
here quoted refer to any but freeholders? the text says nothing 
about “other tenants.” P. 309: “the flooding of Europe with 
American silver” has, hitherto, been commonly supposed not to 
have affected prices in England till some time after the discovery 
of the Potosi mines in 1546—according to Adam Smith not till 
about 1570. PP. 381: for further corroboration of “the view that 
the religious houses had been easier landlords than the new lay 
owners,” reference may be made to the author’s own citation from 
Becon, p. 7, n. 1; to the fears expressed by Starkey (England in 
the Reign of Henry VIII., p. lviii, seq.); to the last clause but 
one of the great act of secularisation, 1536; and to the complaint 
by Hales in 1548 as to its non-observance (Common Weal, 
p. xlix-l). A convenient catena of passages from contemporary 
writers will be found in Professor Cheyney’s book. That the 
religious houses were “easier” is not to be attributed to their 
religious character, but to the conservatism of all corporations. 
Mr. Tawney’s comparison with “fellows of Oxford colleges” 
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(p. 383) tells in the same direction ; for colleges were notoriously 
conservative, even in the nineteenth century, in the management 
of their estates. 

W. J. ASHLEY 


Waterways versus Railways. By Harotp G. MOovtton, 
Instructor in Political Economy in the University of Chicago. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1912. 
Pp. 468. Price $2.) 


The Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep Waterway. By WILLIAM A. 
SHELTON, Graduate Student in Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago. (The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois. 1912. Pp. 130.) 


Mr. Movutton’s book is very interesting throughout. But 
the most interesting parts of it are the preface and the conclusion. 
In the preface he describes the attitude of his mind as it was 
when he began his study, and the change of opinion that was 
forced upon him as he became more and more familiar with the 
facts. In his last chapter he deals with what may be called 
the psychology of the waterway movement, and explains the 
causes which in his view account for the fact that the arguments 
which have convinced him have so far not convinced the man 
in the street. 

Here is what the preface says :— 

“When this investigation was undertaken, the author shared 
in the common belief that traffic of certain kinds can be carried 
at substantially less cost by water than by rail. . . . A reading 
of the literature of the subject, however, soon made it evident 
that no adequate analysis of the cost of transportation by water 
had ever been made; that it was merely tacitly assumed that 
water transportation is cheaper than that by rail; and that the 
rate comparisons sometimes presented in support of this assump- 
tion were virtually meaningless. This discovery led to a 
shifting of emphasis to the cost aspect of the problem, the question 
of traffic assuming a secondary place. . . . When the author 
went to Europe he shared in the general belief that water trans- 
portation on the Continent was of undoubted economic advantage. 
. . . But to the surprise of the author it soon became apparent 
that in Europe, as in the United States, little consideration had 
ever been given to the inclusive cost of transport by water as 
compared with that by rail, and that the rate comparisons 
usually made proved nothing whatsoever.” 
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Mr. Moulton’s very careful and acute investigations of canals 
both in esse and in posse in the United States, and in all the 
principal countries of Europe, which led him to the change of 
view he has so frankly recorded in the preface, occupy the bulk of 
the book before us. They show in elaborately particularised 
and closely localised detail what not a few authorities on the 
subject, such as Colson in France, and Ulrich in Germany, have 
long ago asserted as a general proposition—that, in Mr. Moulton’s 
own words, “there can no longer be any question that, so far 
at least as canals are concerned, the cost of transportation, all 
factors included, is almost universally much greater by water 
than by rail. . . . All attempts to make canals an integral part 
of a national transportation system, whether for the carriage of 
high class or low grade freight it matters not, is an attempt to 
turn backwards the clock of time. In the case of rivers, how- 
ever, the situation may at times be somewhat different; . . . but 
it is only in rare instances that river transportation can be made 
as economical as transportation by rail.” 

Mr. Moulton’s case, which in the opinion of the present 
writer is absolutely conclusive, rests, of course, in the main on 
the fact that the ordinary estimates of transportation costs by 
rail and by canal include, in the case of the railway, all costs ; 
in the case of the canal, only such costs (in France about one-half 
of the whole) as are borne by the trader himself. It is difficult 
to understand how so one-sided a basis of comparison can ever 
have been suffered to pass unchallenged. But apparently it has 
been so common as to be taken for granted. One striking 
instance nearer home than the United States may perhaps be 
given. Our own recent Royal Commission on Canals sat for 
several years, and published eleven volumes, and a Report con- 
taining 974 paragraphs. Not one of the 974 paragraphs discusses 
the question, which to an ordinary economist would surely have 
seemed fundamental, whether there are any, and, if so, what 
circumstances in which canals are a more economic means of 
transport than railways. Nor does the Report so much as allude 
to the very pertinent fact disclosed in the Report of their Sub- 
Commissioner, Mr. Lindley, that, whereas the total cost per 
ton kilometre on the railways of France for all traffic, high class 
and low class, small and large consignments, is 0°55d., the total 
cost on the waterways, for low-class bulk traffic only, is 0°57d. 
As, however, it also appears that only one-half of the canal cost 
is paid by the trader, while the other half is thrown on the 
shoulders of the taxpayer, it is easy to understand how the trader 
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comes to assert that canal carriage is cheaper. Why, however, 
a Royal Commission should take the truth of his statement for 
granted is not so clear. 

The bulk of Mr. Moulton’s book consists, as has been said, 
of a description and appreciation of the existing waterways and 
the schemes for new waterways in the principal countries in the 
world. Each individual waterway, however, has, generally 
speaking, no interest except for those whom it particularly 
concerns, and the cumulative effect of the argument is only 
reached as Mr. Moulton shows to us one waterway after another, 
points to the traffic it carries, and the total cost of carriage, and 
proves that in almost every case (the Rhine is the one con- 
spicuous exception) the final balance is, not a profit, but a deficit. 
There is, therefore, nothing to be gained by an attempt to make 
a summary in a review. ‘Two interesting points may, however, 
be noted in reference to Germany. 

The first is that the official Prussian policy forces a very 
large and rapidly growing traffic in coal and iron in the Ruhr 
district on to the waterways; and that new waterways are being 
constructed to deal with this growing traffic, which, it is alleged, 
the railways are unable to cope with. Mr. Moulton points out, 
not only that railways both in England and America have no 
difficulty in dealing with much heavier traffic, but that prac- 
tically the whole of the Ruhr traffic either originates or terminates 
on the railways of the district. Now, says he—and it is difficult 
to see an answer to the objection—if railways can deal with the 
traffic at the focus of congestion, a fortiori they can deal with it 
nearer the circumference, more especially as the present policy 
keeps both the loading and the unloading within the congested 
area, whereas, if the railways were allowed to carry the traffic 
throughout, either the loading or the unloading would normally 
take place outside it. 

The second point is this. Mr. Moulton asks if it is possible 
that “the German waterway officials and the German people 
in general can themselves be unaware of the economic losses 
involved in waterway expenditure. Is there something back of 
the scenes, some political interest, or some dominating force, 
which virtually compels the Government to continue the policy 
of subsidising the waterways, or are the German people simply 
in the dark as to the economic waste involved?” 

He notes that German railway officials regretted at the 
International Railway Congress at Berne in 1910 their in- 
ability to take part in the discussion of the question whether 
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railways should be sufficiently extended to meet the increasing 
demands of commerce ; that high officers of the Prussian railways 
have declared the official statement of the Prussian Government 
that waterway extension was required to cope with traffic for 
which the railways must be inadequate to have been made without 
their being consulted ; and that twenty high dignitaries who voted 
in 1899 in the Prussian House of Lords against the ambitious 
Rhine-Weser Canal scheme were summarily removed from their 
posts. And he comes to the conclusion, which is, be it said, 
undoubtedly correct, that waterway schemes are being pushed 
forward in Prussia, not because they are economically sound, 
but because the German Emperor believes in them. If we may 
vary a famous saying of another Emperor five centuries earlier, 
Ego sum imperator Germanicus et supra economiam. 

To Englishmen, the chapter on the Manchester Ship Canal 
has a more direct interest, especially as most people believe that 
the results have justified its construction. Mr. Moulton shows 
that the Canal was estimated to cost £8,000,000. It has cost 
more than double. It was estimated to pay a 5 per cent. 
dividend upon the whole share capital of £8,000,000 in the 
second year of operation. In fact, now, sixteen years after its 
opening, it has never even met the interest on its debt. It was 
estimated to earn in the second year of operation £479,000 net. 
In fact, it earned £137,000 gross. Further, as to its indirect 
effects: Manchester shows a growth of population during the 
decade 1891-1901 less than that of Liverpool and Birmingham, 
and not half that of Leeds; the reduction in railway rates 
between Liverpool and Manchester is “slight at best.” One 
might perhaps add that, had the £17,000,000 been spent, not 
on making a canal, but as a free gift to the Lancashire railway 
companies, there can be no doubt that they would have agreed 
in return to carry cotton for nothing, and to give to manufac- 
turers and operatives alike perpetual free passes between 
Manchester and the pleasure towns of the Lancashire coast. 

One criticism should, I think, be made of Mr. Moulton’s 
otherwise excellent work. In referring to railways, he does not 
seem to be on as sure ground as in dealing with canals. More 
than once he appears to compare some particular canal in 
reference to construction cost, actual traffic, or traffic capacity, 
not with its real analogue, some specific main line, but with 
some railway system as a whole. 

A word as to Mr. Moulton’s psychology of waterway sup- 
porters. He believes that the popular mind still retains a 
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recollection of the way canals opened up new highways of 
commerce, and still hopes that they will once again come to 
their own, and, with their individualistic methods, deliver us 
from the despotism of those great capitalistic monopolies the 
railways. This substratum of popular sentiment two classes 
combine for their own ends to convert into a definite conviction. 
The first class consists of the politicians, sometimes merely 
because they desire to head a popular movement, but often 
because they have a personal “axe to grind.” ‘The waterways 
agitation in Illinois, he says, “has disgraced the very name of 
the State. Unless the whole question of waterways is placed 
in the hands of impartial investigating bodies, . . . the country 
will waste millions in projects, the general result of which will 
be to enlarge the patronage, or further line the pockets of our 
practical politicians.” The second class consists naturally of the 
traders actually situated on waterways who hope to gain a 
differential advantage over less conveniently situated rivals. 
When the State of New York voted by plebiscite on the enlarge- 
ment of the Erie Canal in 1903, the non-canal Counties voted 
against it by large majorities, for instance, 12 to 1, and 10 to 1; 
but the non-canal Counties were overwhelmed by the vote of 
the two terminal cities, Buffalo and New York.! 


Of Mr. Shelton’s monograph, which was, he says, prepared 
as a Master’s thesis at the University of Chicago, and is a study 
of the traffic problem only, little need be said. It is a most 
careful piece of work, and should be of great value locally as a 
contribution to the study of the one definite project with which 
it deals, a canal to connect Chicago with the Mississippi. 
Here are figures more eloquent than any words. In forty years 
the total river tonnage dealt with at St. Louis, the junction 
of the Mississippi and the Missouri, has fallen from 1,600,000 
tons to 191,000 tons. In the same period the rail tonnage has 
grown from 3,258,000 tons to 51,700,000. And the Mississippi 


1 The present writer happened to be in New York when this vote was taken, and 
was assured that the officials of the New York Central Railroad had all voted for it, 
the reason being that they were satisfied that, while the Canal during construction 
could bring them a good deal of traffic, the Canal when constructed would never 
subtract any. 

Figures as to the existing Erie Canal have been recently published by the Bureau 
of Railway Economics (Bulletin No. 21).—In 1909 the actual cost of transportation 
paid by the trader was 2 mills per ton mile. But each ton carried one mile cost the 
taxpayer in addition 5:06 mills for capital, and 1°55 mills for maintenance. The 
total cost per ton mile was therefore 8°61 mills. The total charge made by the 
competing railway companies per ton-mile ranged between 6:1 mills and 7°4 mills, 
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has a minimum 8 ft. channel all the way from St. Louis to 
New Orleans; while both that river and the Missouri are 
navigable for many hundreds of miles above their junction. If 
such has been the fate of the Father of Waters in competition 
with a modern railroad, it is really hardly worth discussing the 


prospect of success of some puny artificial waterway. 
W. M. AcwortH 


Die Wirtschaftlichen Grundlagen des Modernen Zeitungswesens. 
By Dr. Max Garr. (Vienna and Leipzig : Franz Deuticke. 
1912. Pp. 79. 3 mk.) 


Die Deutschen Biihnen und ihre Angehérigen. By Dr. CHar- 
LOTTE ENGEL REIMERS. (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
1911. Pp. xix+772. 15 mk.) 


THE industrial activities of Germany have become self-con- 
scious, and economic inquiries into every sort of enterprise and 
almost every kind of occupation pour from the German Press. 
The modern newspaper and the theatrical profession are the 
subject of two recent investigations. These works differ widely 
in scope and purpose, but both concern activities and achieve- 
ments which Germany holds in high esteem. For all that con- 
cerns letters the German has a veneration unmatched in any 
country ; for the stage he cherishes an enthusiasm which it is 
almost impossible for us to understand. The Press is but a poor 
relation of literature, yet the journalist of Vienna or Berlin is a 
person of consequence, whose influence is not limited to the 
pulling of strings behind the scenes. The stage may everywhere 
be invested with a certain glamour, it no doubt appeals to some- 
thing in the youth of every nation. But in German-speaking 
countries it has its roots deep down in the national life, it meets 
some need which is part of the national character. The author 
of the Deutschen Biihnen claims, not without justification, that 
the Germans are the true Theatervolk. The Latin races only 
ask to be amused ; the Puritan susceptibilities of the British remain 
apprehensive, even where they have ceased to be offended. But 
for the German the call of the theatre is irresistible, and never 
fails to meet with an eager, enthusiastic response. The enquiry 
undertaken by Dr. Reimers throws a searching light into many 
dark corners, and spares neither criticism nor suggestion. Its 
main object is to furnish that theoretic basis which the prudent 
German never omits as a preliminary to proposed legislation. 

The author of the Grundlagen des Modernen Zeitungs- 
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wesens has no special gospel and no immediate practical end 
to serve. The journalist, like other men, must live, but this 
volume is not concerned with his general claim or his special 
difficulties. Nor are the ideal mission or the true function of 
newspapers brought into the discussion. Dr. Garr aims only 
at providing a foundation of economic facts and figures to serve 
for the guidance of, and perhaps for a check upon, such specula- 
tion. ‘The facts are not likely to be palatable. The modern news- 
paper, with its huge machinery for production and distribution, 
its dependence on costly telegraphic and other agencies, is essen- 
tially a commercial enterprise. Moreover, the major portion 
of the cost of production is borne by advertisements. This 
is a position from which nothing can save us, and any attempt 
to make the Press independent of commercial elements is fore- 
doomed to failure. 

The author is considerably hampered in his work by the un- 
willingness of owners and editors to disclose any facts touching on 
their finances. Even the balance sheets of Joint Stock Com- 
panies contrive to wrap up their essential features in a mist of 
vagueness and obscurity. Two Vienna papers did, indeed, furnish 
figures on the understanding that their incognito would be re- 
spected, but only the social-democratic Vorwdrts appeared to 
have nothing to conceal. A trustworthy authority fixes the capital 
required to start a newspaper in a German town of 150,000 in- 
habitants at £10,000. The enterprise may eventually yield a 
return of 20 to 25 per cent., with the attendant risk of complete 
financial disaster at any moment. Even these figures, the writer 
points out, are small compared with the £300,000 sunk in the 
Tribune, or the £600,000 required to bring a New York daily into 
existence. The fame of the sum which Mr. Harmsworth, in his 
own picturesque language, “dropped in two days over the Daily 
Mirror” has evidently not penetrated to Germany. 

The advertisements stand to the editorial matter of a Berlin 
newspaper in the proportion of, roughly, 34:66 per cent. In 
French papers the relation is 27: 73, but in France the editorial 
text is very accessible—to put it politely—to the advertiser. This 
dependence on advertisement, i.e., the fact that the selling price 
of the paper does not meet the cost of production, leads the writer 
to the paradoxical conclusion that after a certain point has been 
reached any increase in the circulation can only be a disadvantage, 
and he quotes a bon-mot of the famous editor, August Zang : 
‘Every new subscriber is an enemy.” The ideal circulation would 
seem to be the minimum that will satisfy the advertisers,—a 
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position which involves an erroneous assumption of rigidity in 
the world of advertisement. 

It is true that the German newspaper, with its endless supple- 
ments, is a very bulky article, costly to produce. A leading Vienna 
daily consists of 60 pages on weekdays, 128 pages on Sundays, and 
216 on holidays. 70,000 copies make up the daily edition, but on 
Sundays and holidays the ampler leisure of the population creates 
a demand for 120,000 copies. The profit on a weekday issue 
amounts to 6,040 kronen, on a Sunday edition to 9,269, but on holi- 
days it falls to 1,652. It is clear that the size and circulation of the 
Sunday issue represent the limit of profitable expansion. After 
this point has been reached profits sink rapidly, and if all circum- 
stances were taken into consideration, might vanish altogether. 
The writer, however, overlooks the fact that the holiday number-- 
it might almost be called the holiday volume—adds to the popu- 
larity of the paper, and takes a prominent part in the unceasing 
warfare which every paper must wage with its competitors. 

On the subject of advertisement agents the writer is frankly 
pessimistic. The battle is to the strong—and unscrupulous. The 
agent makes enormous profits, but his methods do not bear investi- 
gation. The purely commercial character of the Press, the writer 
concludes, is injurious to the public welfare. He deplores the fre- 
quency with which papers change hands, and the consequent 
facility with which contributors must needs change views. The 
public in its infrequent philosophic moments complains, but does 

/not appear to realise its own responsibilities. For the newspaper 
only exists to give the public what it wants, and the only hope 
for the future lies in the progressive political and educational ad- 
vancement of the masses. A State Press would, in the opinion 
of Dr. Garr, be a monstrosity, and even a State-subsidised Press 
would not be economically feasible. This is a point on which 
fuller discussion would have been of great interest, and it is to 
be regretted that the writer states the problem only to dismiss it. 

For the author of the Deutschen Biihnen und ihre AngehGrigen 
there is no such open question. The stage is for her, as it was 
for Joseph II. of Austria, a powerful instrument for the education 
of the public taste and the improvement of public morals. It 
follows that the cost cannot be computed by purely business 
standards. The theatre cannot fulfil its mission without subsidy 
from the State or town; therefore this subsidy must be forth- 
coming. The whole volume is a stirring, if somewhat lengthy, 
human document. Enquiries were sent to 237 theatres in 182 
towns, and each paper contained 140 general and 34 “personal ” 
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questions. Altogether 2,000 replies were received, and the writer 
claims that, with but a few exceptions, all the questions were 
answered with evident care, sometimes with passionate eagerness. 
As the theatrical calling engages some 22,000 persons, this material 
cannot claim to be exhaustive. But inasmuch as the replies 
emanate from every theatre of any consequence, and embrace 
every known grade of employee, every character to be found 
in opera, tragedy, comedy-or farce, they may fairly be regarded 
as representative of the profession. 

And the tale to be gathered is one of tragedy unsurpassed by 
any record of sweated industry we have yet seen. It would 
appear that the German actor is the hardest worked, the most 
poorly paid, and the most unjustly treated of all mankind. He 
is incredibly overtasked. The succession of rehearsal and per- 
formance that make up his working day would tax the strongest 
constitution to breaking point, and yet these are varied by addi- 
tional performances in neighbouring places, which involve night 
journeys and even later hours. The number of plays which a 
novice is expected to master is calculated to ruin the most willing 
memory, and mar his chances at the outset. The pay compares 
unfavourably with the earnings of manual labour. The hygienic 
conditions of all but half-a-dozen of the newest theatres are un- 
speakable. And finally the actor is at the mercy of a contract 
which binds him, body and soul, to his employer. Unfavourable 
conditions of employment constitute a hardship in any case, but 
everything conspires to make them a special burden to the actor. 
For he is always, in temperament at any rate, an artist, with 
unbounded enthusiasm for his calling, with a pathetic eagerness 
to work, to succeed, to excel. The nature of his calling imposes 
a special tax on every faculty, for the actor can never afford to 
relax. Nothing is ever really achieved, for no triumph survives 
the night, and success has to be captured afresh in the morning. 
In these circumstances a certain measure of comfort, leisure, and 
freedom from immediate care would seem essential, but the actor’s 
life is nothing but a record of anxiety, privation, and toil. 

The reader who has grasped the fact that out of 2,000 cases 
investigated only 404 earn over £100 a year, while over 800 
incomes range from £15 to £50, proceeds to read, almost with 
incredulity, of the expenses involved in the earning of this pittance. 
The actor finds his own clothes,—a serious item in the case of 
women, who dare not appear in the same frock for two different 
parts, and may be called on for a fresh part every two or three 
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days throughout the season. Men are provided with historical 
costumes when required, but actresses have to provide even these, 
and frequently devote to dressmaking the hours that are sadly 
needed for rest and sleep. Travelling is another serious item, for 
all theatres close for the summer, and the members of the company 
are driven to seek summer engagements in watering places, per- 
haps halfway across the face of the continent. And lastly, there 
is the inevitable middleman, the agent who takes a steady 5 per 
cent. of the actor’s salary throughout the whole length of the 
engagement he has helped to secure. 

But it is, perhaps, the insecurity of tenure which constitutes 
the worst grievance in the actor’s life. The Director of a theatre 
reserves to himself, by the terms of the contract, a series of 
exclusive rights. He may terminate the engagement, where the 
contract is for five years, at the end of the first or second year, 
where the contract is for one season only, at the end of the first 
month. By this time all companies are made up, and the victim 
of this one-sided form of contract has no chance of another en- 
gagement for at least a year, and no option but to starve. Further, 
the Director has the right to keep on his company for a few 
extra weeks at the end of the season, if he chooses, so that no 
member dares to make a new engagement for the weeks succeeding 
the term of his contract. The tyranny of the one-sided contract, 
according to which the employer is never bound, and the employee 
never free, is illustrated by numerous instances. 

But the writer points out, in all fairness, that the Director 
is in some respects almost as much the victim of circumstances as 
his employees. The competition among theatres for the public 
favour is as keen as that among actors, and the Director must 
at all costs attract to his company and keep what “stars” he can. 
The stars make their own terms, and the salaries which they 
command must be saved elsewhere. Since the demand for luxury 
in the appointments of the theatre and for perfection in technical 
detail increases apace, while the price of seats cannot be raised, 
the only quarter where savings can be effected is the salary of 
the smaller folk. There remains the subsidy, which in the majority 
of town theatres lies in the hands of the Theatre Committee of the 
municipal authority. The Director is as much at the mercy of 
this Committee as the individual actor is at the mercy of his 
employer. The Committee interfere in details of management, 
may demand the production of certain plays, veto the production 
of others, may even insist on the dismissal of a particular actor. 
Worse than all this, they may at any moment terminate the 
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contract with their lessee, on the ground “that the interest of 
the theatre” demands such a change. For the Director, the 
sudden termination of the contract probably means the forced sale 
at an enormous sacrifice of his entire equipment—in short, com- 
plete ruin. 

A nation which has only recently entrusted its municipal 
authorities with so comparatively uncontroversial a business as 
education, will listen with’ sympathy to the plea that the inter- 
ference of the municipality in any but the financial side of an 
artistic enterprise must be intolerable. A telling instance is quoted 
of a member of the Committee who insisted on the production in 
his own provincial city, of a play which had specially appealed 
to him in the tender mood induced by an exquisite supper in 
Berlin. The play was not suited to the temper of the provincial 
audience ; it was not within the capacities of the caste. Yet the 
Director was obliged to acquiesce, against his better judgment, 
and earn a fiasco, which did not endear him to his own Committee. 

A more equitable law of the theatre, for in the matter of 
contract, of general conditions and of liability to accident the 
theatrical profession lies outside the common law, would seem 
to be an immediate and crying need. Such a law has been drafted 
by the Association of German actors, at whose instance the whole 
enquiry was undertaken, and Dr. Reimers criticises the demands 
of the Association with impartiality. Some of them she regards 
as exaggerated and likely to defeat their own ends. On the other 
hand, there is nothing exaggerated in the claim that Sunday 
rehearsals, when there are already two performances on that day, 
and any night rehearsals, which are held after the evening per- 
formance, should be abolished. The regulation of Sunday labour 
and of night work for women has been proved feasible in other 
occupations—it should not be impossible here. The exclusive rights 
given by theatrical contracts to the employer constitute as flagrant 
an injustice as ever found its way into a Statute book. They 
should be abolished. The actor is peculiarly liable to accident ; 
he should not be excluded from the ordinary law of compensation. 

The only bright spot in the present situation is the inclusion 
of the actor in the new scheme of compulsory insurance. The 
law which ordains that every employee who earns no more than 
£100 a year shall come within the old-age pension scheme, while 
everyone who earns less than £125 shall be liable for sickness 
insurance, has removed the two worst rocks in the actor’s path. 

For the rest, nothing can save theatres from the consequence 
of cut-throat competition with each other, or actors from the 
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disasters of the mad rush that overcrowds the profession. Con- 
cessions for the opening of new theatres are granted with incredible 
recklessness, and obstacles only seem to attract capitalists to 
madder ventures. Stage-stricken young persons of both sexes are 
encouraged by unscrupulous teachers, often indeed actors who 
seek to add to their insufficient earnings by teaching their craft 
to fresh victims. 

To the student of German economics nothing is more signi- 
ficant than the discouragement apparent in the writings of the 
majority of those who investigate the existing economic structure 
of society. Some, like the author of the Grundlagen des Modernen 
Zeitungswesens, hope, with the courage of despair, for an appar- 
ently spontaneous improvement in the tastes and habits of man- 
kind. Dr. Reimers pins her faith to definite reforms, which shall 
bring the theatrical proletariat into line with the other classes 
who have already felt the benefits of social reform. But the 
panacea for our real ills, the remedy which shall deal with the 
monster of competition, is yet to seek. The most varied economic 
investigations converge upon a single point, and everywhere, 
below the surface, we can detect the stirrings of the same dis- 
content. The newspapers, the theatres, and this trade and that 
industry,—all would appear to make an increasingly precarious 
living, none are free from the reproach of exploitation. There is 
hardly an author who does not foreshadow a condemnation of the 
existing order, a question whether individualism, even fettered 


and restricted as it is, has not seen its day. 
H. REINHERZ 


Les Bases économiques de la Justice internationale. By 
ACHILLE Loria. Publications de |’Institut-Nobel norvegien. 
(London: Williams and Norgate. 1912.) 


THE title of Professor Loria’s work might be taken as 
indicating a treatise on international law in its relation to inter- 
national trade. But its scope is much wider, and might perhaps 
be best indicated by some such English translation of the title 
as this: “The Operation of Economic Factors in the Evolution 
of International Society ’’—since Professor Loria uses “ Infer- 
national Justice” in the larger general sense, and not in the 
more special juridical one. The book is thus of interest, not 
merely to lawyers and economists, but equally to the much 
larger public interested in the development of a science, or a 
philosophy, of international relationship. The needs of Kurop2an 
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society will surely develop such science, drawing freely upon 
such existing divisions of study as law, politics, economics ; just 
as certain other social needs have developed such new divisions 
of knowledge as genetics, which have been built up by drawing 
freely upon and combining pre-existing divisions. 

In the library of such science—which has hardly as yet pro- 
gressed as far as possessing an exact terminology—this book will 
take high rank, mainly by- reason of its orderly classification of 
a wide range of facts showing the part that trade and industry 
have played in the development, not merely of political and 
constitutional forms, but of social and moral conceptions, such 
as religious toleration. The whole book is, indeed, a very clear 
demonstration of the truth that it is impossible to separate the 
economic from the moral and emotional developments of mankind 
—a demonstration which, in view of certain contemptuous 
criticisms commonly levelled at the more recent efforts to show 
a sound economic basis for international co-operation, most 
certainly needs to be made. 

But Professor Loria will be read more for his facts than for 
the conclusions which his book enables us to draw. In the 
statement of his case he has adopted the following method : He 
enumerates in one chapter those factors which favour the 
establishment of law and religious toleration—organised society, 
in fact—and in the next those which operate to destroy them ; 
or, taking the same factor, shows in one chapter how it operates 
to the development, and in the next how it operates to the 
destruction of those things. It will readily be understood how 
such a method is well adapted to show clearly the isolated action 
of each particular factor, but ill adapted to show the net result 
of the totality of the factors. And the matter is in no way 
mended when we get a third chapter entitled “Les Rapports 
économiques rétablissent partiellement l’organisation juridique 
internationale,” and a fourth entitled “Les Rapports économiques 
rétablissent intégralement le Droit internationale ” ! 

The difficulty, moreover, of this method is accentuated by 
the arrangement of the book. There is no table of contents, 
no analysis of chapters, no index, no differences of type to dis- 
tinguish the author’s statements from passages which he cites 
and criticises, and the footnotes, instead of being at the bottom 
of the respective pages, are lumped together at the end of the 
book. These are trifles, perhaps, but they are trifles which have 
made many books, which might be lucid and coherent, positively 
maddening to read. 
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Moreover, such a method makes Professor Loria’s book a 
particularly difficult one to criticise. Thus, in the chapter headed 
“Les rapports économiques detruisent |’organisation juridique 
internationale,” the thesis of which seems to be (p. 30) that war 
“éclate toujours comme une réation contre la baisse du revenu,” 
occurs the following passage :— 

“La guerre de Cuba n’est qu’un produit du déclin du revenu 
des fabriquants de sucre américains. La guerre du Transvaal 
est l’ceuvre des financiers et des spéculateurs de mines d’or, qui 
espérent pouvoir tirer de grands avantages d’une excursion 
militaire dans 1’Afrique australe. Mais ces velléités des 
financiers britanniques sont & leur tour excitées par la baisse 
inquiétante du revenu anglais. La guerre russo-japonaise est 
un produit du déclin de l’assiette économique de la Russie et 
par conséquent de la baisse de son revenu, qui la pousse 4a la 
relever grace 4 des expansions et des annexions violentes en 
Asie tandis que de son cété le revenu japanois 4 |’étroit dans les 
limites nationales, veut 4 tout prix s’étendre par |’exportation 
et par la colonisation de la Corée voisine et de la Mandchourie. 
La guerre actuelle de la France contre le Maroc a uniquement 
pour but de contraindre cette région & faire des frais, qu’elle ne 
pourra supporter sans recourir 4 un emprunt qui engraissera 
les banquiers francais. Que dirai-je de plus? Aujourd’hui le 
germe d’une guerre possible est tout entier dans la rivalté 
économique de |’Allemagne et de |’Angleterre. L’ Angleterre 
n’arbore le nouvel impérialisme de Chamberlain que le jour ou 
elle sent menacée par |’Allemagne sa suprématie dans les 
industries textiles et métallurgiques; d’autre part la politique 
mondiale de Guillaume II. montre que l’unique but de |’action 
germanique est l’abaissement de la puissance commerciale 
anglaise. Les politiciens des deux pays, qui représentent la 
classe des commercants, et occupent aujourd’hui partout le 
pouvoir, sont convaincus que leur patrie est destinée 4 une 
régression inévitable si elle ne triomphe pas de son rivale. Les 
unionistes anglais, comme les libéraux ou les radicaux partisans 
de l’expansion qui soutiennent Asquith, sont précisément une 
émanation des commercants : ils révent de nouveaux marchés 
et de nouveaux clients. De méme les nationalistes libéraux et 
les libéraux démocrates allemands, avec la National Zeitung 
& leur téte, ne sont que les délégués politiques des industriels 
de la Prusse Rhénane et de la Westphalie.” 

If this is intended as a partial statement to be read in con- 
junction with a parallel partial statement of the opposite case in 
the next or preceding chapter, criticism is, of course, disarmed. 
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But if it is intended as a complete and impartial summary of 
the whole of the factors or the determining factors of the conflicts 
enumerated, it is quite obviously imperfect. To represent the 
Spanish-American War or the Boer War as the outcome merely 
of financial intrigue is to ignore certain outstanding facts 
which cannot be ignored if we are to have any just notion of 
the processes of war-making. In fact, one can say that, in the 
case of the Anglo-German conflict for instance, merchants and 
financiers as a whole fully realise its futility, and are throwing 
their influence against its precipitation, while huge sections of 
the public, who are unaware of possessing any interest in the 
conflict at all, are throwing the influence of their excitability 
and temper on the side of conflict. Your honest roaring jingo, 
who is so great and dangerous a factor in the precipitation of 
these conflicts, has, for the most part, no earthly private interest 
to serve by the war which his general influence may at times 
render inevitable. His action is due to genuine hatred or fears 
based upon false conceptions of the relationship of foreign 
nations to his own. He may think, like Lord Roberts, that 
foreign trade is a matter, not of having things to sell, but of 
having power to exercise against someone else; or he may 
conceive of foreign trade as a fixed quantity which we “take” 
from one another as the balance of power drifts from one to the 
other; or of all nations as struggling economic units, rival 
business firms, the gain of one being the loss of the other—one 
could go on reciting indefinitely the sort of picture which is 
evidently in the jingo mind, and which necessarily and logically 
sets up the hostility, hatred and funk which play so large a réle 
in bringing about international conflicts. These things may have 
their origin partly in economic conceptions, but are psycho- 
logically distinct. To represent the conflicts enumerated by 
Professor Loria as the direct outcome of financial intrigues 
reminds one of the Chinese Socialist who lays down certain 
doctrines concerning the relation of cholera to the Capitalistic 
system. The story runs that a Chinese Coffin Trust, in the 
interest of its dividends, had bribed a provincial governor to 
suspend sanitary arrangements during an outbreak of cholera— 
“Plain proof,” argued the Socialist in question, “that cholera 
is a Capitalistic interest, and will never be successfully dealt 
with until we have abolished the Capitalistic state.” 

The most powerful economic forces of our time are those 
which operate unseen and unnoticed by those subject to them, 
; and which escape conscious political control. It is not the result 
of any conscious policy of government which has made German 
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industry so largely dependent, directly and indirectly, upon 
foreign capital; or which has caused France to furnish so large 
a part of the financial sinews of war for German industrial 
development. The great economic forces of the world are the 
resultant of isolated individual acts, no one of which is taken 
with the object of bringing about the result which in conjunction 
with others of a like kind it finally achieves. All of which 
means, not that the economic causes of war are not the chief 
causes—they almost certainly are—but that those causes often 
act not directly or consciously at all, but indirectly, and irrespec- 
tive of the conscious volition of Governments. 

There are, indeed, two main facts in the economic develop- 
ment of the world which have the most direct bearing upon 
the problem of international conflict, and with neither of which 
Professor Loria deals, unless it be by casual references, in this 
book. The first of these facts is the complex division of labour, 
which, despite tariffs and protectionist devices, has made the 
economic unit something quite distinct from the political unit. 
Since the frontiers no longer coincide, political power has become 
largely irrelevant to economic ends. The second fact is that 
the linking of telegraphic communication to our credit system has 
made of the industrial world an economic organism endowed 
with sensory nerves, by means of which any appreciable damage 
to one part is instantaneously felt by the other parts, and which 
sets up therefore a co-ordination of policy which must finally 
end in the cessation of conflicts between the various parts of 
the same organism. These are the outstanding facts of modern 
industrial and financial development, and the ones perhaps which 
bear most directly upon international policy. It is to be hoped 
that an author so well equipped to show their operation as 
Professor Loria will turn his attention to them in the future. 
Meanwhile we may rejoice that the general conclusion which 
Professor Loria himself draws seems to be indicated in the 
following passage :— 

“Si le développement suivi jusqu’ici par les rapports 
économiques et par les rapports juridiques internationaux, qui 
en sont dérivés, permet quelques prévisions sur leur développe- 
ment a venir, on peut facilement présager qu’avec le progrés 
ultérieur des rapports économiques, les guerres deviendront de 
plus en plus rares et qu’elles finiront par disparaitre com- 
plétement.” 

Ainsi soit il! 


NorMAN ANGELL. 
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Theorie der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung. By Dr. J. 
Schumpeter. Pp. viiit+548. (Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot, 1912.) 


Dr. SCHUMPETER’S book, although it covers a great part of the 
field usually covered by economic manuals, is not one itself; it 
is rather, as he himself puts it in his introduction, the develop- 
ment of one fundamental.idea, which underlies most of his work. 
He does not set up this idea in opposition to the work of his 
predecessors ; on the contrary, he considers it a further, necessary 
development, and takes much pains to fit it into the existing 
frame. This frame is given in the first chapter, which is both 
an introduction to his own work and an interesting and con- 
scientious survey of Continental as well as of English and 
American economic literature. In it we see foreshadowed the 
outlines of his own work. 

Economists, he holds, have hitherto dealt almost exclusively 
with problems of a static society ; their teachings are explanations 
of its phenomena. The idea of a static society in no way excludes 
either the incidents of ‘economic friction,” or development which 
merely preserves the equilibrium ; thus, e.g. development in pro- 
portion to the growth of population does not destroy the static 
character of society; it is mere readjustment, not progress. 

But there is according to Dr. Schumpeter such a thing as 
spontaneous, economic development, development due to new 
combinations in economic life, to constructive economic leader- 
ship. At the present time we are so accustomed to the 
phenomena of change that we are only too inclined to forget that 
anything else is possible; that there might be a state in which 
economic life would be one series of uniform cycles, rhythmically 
repeating themselves, one state of static equilibrium. That it is 
not so is due to the entrepreneur, the man of action, the originator 
of new systems, which if successful enter as component parts into 
the circulatory flow of economic life. His action and work cannot 
be explained by the hedonistic rules of the usual homo 
economicus ; he forms a type by himself. 

The essential feature of his action is the attempt to increase 
the efficiency of production (in the widest sense) through an 
improved use of the means at his disposal. If he succeeds, he 
obtains a surplus. Hoping to achieve this surplus, he is able to 
pay a premium to those who will give him the command of the 
required means. ‘To give him this command is the task of “credit.” 
The payment for this command is “interest.” Interest can be 
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paid, because there will be the surplus out of which it can be 
paid. In a static society there would be no such surplus; in a 
state of perfect equilibrium the value of the product is the sum 
of the values of the means by which it is produced. Prof. v. 
Béhm-Bawerk sees in “time-preference” the factor which 
(besides the incidents of economic friction—always understood) 
causes the divergence of these values. Dr. Schumpeter asks : 
is the preference given to present as against future values the 
direct effect of independent psychological factors, or do we value 
present values higher, because we are able to retain them to a 
future date and still draw incomes from them? His answer is 
that in a static society there would be no reason to give this 
general preference to present values; the rule would be equality 
of both. In the existence of economic development Dr. 
Schumpeter sees the one great reason why preference is given to 
present values. 

Dr. Schumpeter does not merely throw out his idea ; he follows 
out its necessary consequences ; he surveys from his new point of 
view our existing ideas of various economic phenomena. He 
devotes an interesting, though lengthy, chapter to the nature of 
economic crises, and shows that besides the crises which are due to 
disturbances originating outside the sphere of economic life, there 
is a category due to the very nature of economic development. 
Economic development works intermittently; innovations in 
different branches of economic activity follow one another in rapid 
succession. Each burst of this character necessitates a period of 
readjustment, of “statisation ” ; this process gives the impression 
of a backwash, sometimes it may become an acute crisis. It is 
impossible in a short review to deal with the numerous ramifica- 
tions of the author’s work ; still more, to endorse or criticise them. 
All we can say is that Dr. Schumpeter does not shun any amount 
of trouble to make his work complete; that he is very fair and 
very conscientious; that he grapples with all kinds of possible 
objections. Even too much so; he often answers possible 
questions, which if asked are better left unanswered. He is not 
satisfied with presenting to us his building, he presents us with 
all the scaffolding which he has used, and takes us over all the 
paths he has trodden. This, combined with frequent repetition, 
makes his book cumbrous. The reader, who could not under- 
stand him if half the explanations were omitted, will hardly wade 
through the work in its present condition. Still no one who takes 


a real and thorough interest in economics ought to pass it by. 
L. B. NAYMIER 
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Die gemischt privaten und éffentlichen Unternehmungen auf dem 
Gebiete der Elektrizitdts- und Gasversorgung und des 
Strassenbahnwesens. By Dr. RicHarp Passow. (Jena: 
Gustav Fischer. 1912. Pp. vi+220. 6 marks.) 


THs book contains an interesting and detailed account of 
what is probably the most recent phase of municipal trading in 
Germany, viz., the holding of shares in, and the representation on 
the directorate of, electricity, gas, and tramway companies by local 
authorities. This movement during the last few years appears to 
have succeeded an earlier one in favour of municipalising public 
utility services. The new development is ascribed by the author 
partly to the recognition by local authorities of some of the diffi- 
culties associated with municipal management of trading under- 
takings, and partly to the technical and economic desirability of 
electricity, gas, and tramway undertakings conducting their 
operations over large areas, which generally embrace the districts 
of several local authorities. Although a large area of operations 
may be secured by one municipality trading outside its boundaries, 
or by the establishment of some form of joint board by the 
various authorities concerned, in practice it is not always possible 
to secure the necessary agreement amongst a number of local 
authorities whose interests may conflict. In some cases munici- 
palities realising the need for extending their area of operations 
have actually leased their trading undertakings to private com- 
panies ; a striking instance is that of Kénigsberg, which in 1910 
so leased its electricity and tramway undertakings. More fre- 
quently municipalities have sold their works to companies, or have 
undertaken to buy gas or electricity in bulk from companies, in 
which they are themselves shareholders, e.g., Darmstadt has 
disposed of its electricity and tramway undertakings to such a 
company, which owns also the suburban lines; and Cologne has 
recently entered into an arrangement to buy temporarily some, 
and ultimately all, of its current from another similarly constituted 
company. In other cases a local authority has preferred to 
purchase shares in a company supplying a public utility service in 
its area, rather than buy up the whole undertaking ; Strassburg, 
for example, has bought a majority of the shares in both the local 
tramway and the local electricity companies. Where a local 
authority purchases shares in a company, it is generally brought 
about by agreement with the private firms and individuals who 
are shareholders; the local authority does not necessarily secure 
either a majority of the shares or a right to nominate a majority 
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of the directors. In some cases several local authorities are share- 
holders in the same company. Dr. Passow is of the opinion that 
more of these joint public and private enterprises are likely to 
be established in the immediate future, although he expresses 
some doubt as to the permanency of this form of organisation. 
In several cases the local authorities have secured the right to 
buy out the private shareholders on agreed terms, and in at 
least one case have already done so. 

This type of municipal trading is almost unknown in this 
country ; it is, however, deserving of the most careful considera- 
tion, and Dr. Passow’s book may be recommended as providing 


a very convenient means of studying the question. 
Dovuc.ias KNoop 


La gestion par l’ Etat et les municipalités. By Yves Guvyor. 
(Paris: Félix Alcan. 1913. Pp. viii+487. 3fr. 50c.) 


Tus book deals with national and municipal trading of many 
kinds in many countries, but it can make no claim to be a scientific 
study of the subject. The author has collected figures and state- 
ments of various kinds from a variety of sources, and seeks to 
show that it is undesirable that the State or the municipalities 
should do anything which can be done by private enterprise. 
The book appears to have been produced in a great hurry; it 
contains numerous slips and mistakes ; the figures and statements 
are not always correct, and some of them appear to be irrelevant ; 
the sources from which much of the material is taken are by no 
means authoritative. A few examples may be given. In one 
list of English towns (p. 130) eleven out of forty-seven, 
and in another list (p. 144) four out of twenty-four are spelt 
wrongly. On p. 24 we read that the London water companies were 
purchased by the Metropolitan Water Board for 47,500,000 francs 
(? £); on p. 151 that the population of Liverpool is 75,900 
(1911 census: 746,566), and that the population of Manchester 
is 865,900 (1911 census: 714,427); and on p. 152 that the 
population of Salford is 102,000 (1911 census: 231,380). One 
statement (p. 123) by M. Guyot is that British municipal gas 
works are exempted from taxation, whereas, as a matter of fact, 
they pay rates and taxes like any gas company. Another state- 
ment (p. 62), referring to the Prussian State Railways, is that 
the Government in 1907 imposed a tax on railway tickets and 
abolished return tickets. The tax, in reality, was an Imperial, not 
a Prussian, tax. The author goes on to state that in this way the 
first-class fares were raised by 44 per cent., the second-class by 25 
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per cent., and the third-class by 15°8 per cent. The facts are these : 
Prior to 1907 the fare for single tickets (by slow train) was 8 pf. per 
kIm. first-class, 6 pf. second-class, and 4 pf. third-class; and the 
fare for return tickets was half as much again. After the abolition 
of return tickets the single fare (by slow train) became 7 pf. per 
klm. first-class, 4°5 pf. second-class, and 3 pf. third-class. Both 
before and after the change somewhat higher fares had to be paid 
to travel by express trains. How M. Guyot obtained his figures 
showing the percentage of increase in fares is a mystery, as the 
ticket tax is not sufficient to account for them. On p. 140 appears 
the statement that the London County Council made no provision 
for the depreciation of the tramway undertaking in 1910-11, 
whereas they actually set aside something like £130,000 for this 
purpose. On p. 226 the following statement, made on the 
authority of a newspaper report of a speech at a congress of Post 
Office employees, appears without any comment: “The Post 
Office Savings Bank [of the United Kingdom] loses £100,000 
annually on account of bad administration and bad investments.” 
Amongst the matters which, to the reviewer at least, appear to be 
irrelevant may be mentioned the reference (p. 277) to the estimate 
of the Naval Intelligence Department in 1909 as to the number 
of Dreadnoughts Germany would have in 1912, and the lengthy 
discussion (pp. 409-414) of the action of the United States Senate 
with regard to that clause in the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty which 
deals with the Panama Canal tolls. 

The author has sought to make his book conclusive by 
embracing in it references to many countries and a great variety 
of undertakings; as a consequence, his treatment of any one 
country and of any one industry is far from comprehensive. If 
@ more judicious selection had been made of the material, if 
greater reliance had been placed on first-hand authorities, if more 
care had been taken in checking the accuracy of the figures and 
statements, and if the matter had been presented in a more 
systematic manner, the case against municipal and national 
trading could have been stated in a way which would have carried 


far more conviction. 
Dovuatas KNoop 


Die Unternehmungsformen. Von PRoFEssoR Dr. R. LIEFMANN. 
(Stuttgart: E. H. Moritz. Pp. viii+216. Price 2.50 
Marks.) 

THIs work is a companion volume to a treatise on Aartelle 
und Trusts, by the same author and publisher, and forms an 
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introduction to the study of the position and developmental 
tendencies of business undertakings in the present state of indus- 
trial society. It is intended for the business man and general 
reader rather than for the professed economist, and fully serves 
its purpose as a guide to the problems of organisation which will 
come up for solution in the near future. While it is necessarily 
not comprehensive enough to contain all the material required 
for the complete weighing of all the considerations affecting 
these problems, there are few points of importance left entirely 
undiscussed. Naturally, it is chiefly intended for the German 
reader, but the English reader will find it very useful precisely 
on account of those differences in German methods of organisa- 
tion with which he is little familiar in English systems. For 
this reason it is to be hoped that an English translation will soon 
appear. Dr. Liefmann is well-known to economists fcr his 
excellent studies of the development of kartells, and the business 
man whose attention is not restricted merely to the happenings 
within his own counting house will find it to his advantage to 
follow the example of the academic persons whom he too fre- 
quently despises. 

The book is divided into four parts: a lucid sketch of the 
development from home industry to the industrial undertaking 
of to-day, a discussion of the joint-stock company and its results, 
a survey of co-operation, and a brief account of publicly-owned 
undertakings and their limitations. The second section claims 
most of our attention. The joint-stock company has proved an 
excellent means for collecting capital, for making it mobile, for 
spreading risk, and for distributing property. But as investment 
grows, so, too, does unearned income. A wealth-owning class 
thus finds it easy to maintain itself in possession, especially 
where limitation of the family prevails. The latter practice is, 
in Dr. Liefmann’s opinion, closely related to the desire for an 
income derived not from personal exertion but from investment. 
He holds that management of companies by paid officials either 
may impair that spirit of enterprise on which industry has been 
built up, or, as in the case of banks, may lead to recklessness. 
The part played by banks in German industry is much more 
direct and important than the equivalent part played by British 
banks. This is mainly due to the German company law which 
requires that before a company can begin operations the whole 
capital must have been subscribed, and that at least one-quarter 
of the amount payable in cash must have been received. Usually, 
therefore, the promoters take up all the capital and issue it to 
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the public at a later date. This need of a greater initial command 
over money has led to the development of Effektenbanken, or 
banks which either as the whole or as a part of their business 
devote themselves to the financing of company-promoting. To 
accept short-term deposits and to make loans or investments 
for longer periods is an offence against strict banking; but, on 
the other hand, German banks work with a larger capital of their 
own than do English banks. Subsequently, the banks issue to 
the public the shares in the companies they have established, or 
retain a part of the capital themselves. German investors rely 
much on their banks, and readily take up the stocks they issue. 
Hither in their own interests or in those of their investor-clients, 
German banks maintain a close connection with the companies 
they promote and secure representation on the boards of directors. 

This close interlacing of finance and industry is characteristic 
of Germany, and it leads to the furthering of all plans for the 
cessation of competition and the increase of profits, especially 
by such methods as the community of interests through mutual 
stock-holdings, common directors, holding companies, &c. The 
same ends are attained in the United States through the agency 
of powerful individual financiers, but in Germany the holding 
companies are of dominant importance, especially in light rail- 
ways and the electrical industries. Closely connected with the 
mobilisation of capital through the joint-stock system is specula- 
tion in industrial shares on the stock exchange. Well-known 
evils result, but, on the other hand, it is claimed that this 
speculation leads to an equalisation of the prices of goods, an 
assertion which Dr. Liefmann does not accept. These new 
developments of the company system require further legislative 
attention, especially, in the author’s opinion, in the direction of 
greater publicity and more effective audit. 

The co-operative system has developed in different directions 
in Britain and Germany. In the former country the co-opera- 
tive idea came into activity after the industrial revolution, when 
there was a large factory population, and realised itself in distri- 
butive stores for the advantage of the workers. In Germany, 
while the small-scale style of industry was still the rule, co- 
operation came in to assist the small master against the large 
factory by means of credit banks, &c. Co-operation has, in Dr. 
Liefmann’s view, reached its fullest development, and is now 
apt to lead to a reduction of the spirit of individual initiative and 
to the standardisation of demand; these opinions seem 
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Space does not permit of an examination of the author’s 
views on State-conducted industry. He regards nationalisation 
as a remedy for the evils of private ownership which is only 
operative within narrow limits. The participation of the State in 
the coal-mining and potash industries of Germany he considers 
to be in no way successful. As a rule other methods of control 
should be sought when it is necessary to counteract the effects of 
private monopoly. 

These somewhat disconnected references will perhaps serve 
as an indication of the topics which Dr. Liefmann discusses. 
Merely to enumerate them all would much outpass the limits 
permissible for this notice. 

Henry W. Macrosty 


Lectures on British Commerce, including Finance, Insurance, 
Business, and Industry. By THe Ricut Hon. FREDERICK 
HotH JAcKSON (and others). With a Preface by THE Hon. 
W. PemBerR REEVES, Director of the London School of 
Economics. (London: Pitman. 1912. Pp. xvi.+279.) 


THE International Society for the Promotion of Commercial 
Education is apparently a development from the German associa- 
tion of the same name, of which Dr. Stegemann, of Brunswick, 
has for some years been President. The International Society, 
like the German association, desires to embrace within its range 
of activities all varieties and grades of commercial education ; 
but its membership, as a matter of fact, consists, I believe, 
preponderatingly of representatives of commercial boys’ schools, 
and of commercial academies of the older type; and its Central 
Committee does not this year—nor did it in a recent year for 
which I happen to have a report—include a single representative 
of these great Handelshochschulen which have come into existence 
in Germany during the last fifteen years, or of the American 
Universities, which have done equally great things, though in 
a somewhat different way, for commercial education of the 
highest type. 

The Society arranges for a three weeks’ summer school each 
year in some business centre. That at Havre, for instance, in 1909 
brought together an audience of 144, of whom the great majority 
were teachers in commercial schools, not men themselves looking 
forward to a business career. Thus, of 48 from Germany 22 were 
teachers, of 24 from Austria 14, of 45 from Switzerland as many 
as 38, and all 7 from Hungary. Three Frenchmen only were 
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present ; and it is pretty obvious from the report that the first 
concern of most of those attending the lectures was to improve 
their knowledge of the language of the country they were visiting. 

It is possible that this state of affairs was not altogether present 
to the minds of the authorities of the London School of Economics 
when they invited the Society to hold its 1912 meeting in London; 
otherwise they would have been satisfied with the attendance 
of 203 persons “mostly from the Continent,” and would not have 
been disappointed at the presence of “so few Englishmen.” 
Many of those present had their expenses paid by their own 
governments and schools. Mr. Reeves, in his Preface, remarks 
that “it would be well for English County Councils, Chambers 
of Commerce, &c., to offer similar encouragement to their picked 
students.” But this is already being done by several education 
authorities for teachers of languages in their areas ; and doubtless 
teachers in commercial schools are as eligible as others. Certainly 
more could profitably be done in this direction. We are still 
quite absurdly insular in this country; and if half the teachers 
of “Commercial French” or “Commercial German” in evening 
classes could be given an opportunity to go to France or Germany 
for three weeks, it would do them a great deal of good—and 
possibly some little good to British trade. But we need not over- 
estimate the example we are asked to follow. 

Of the lectures given in London ten are printed in the present 
volume. The first is on the Bank of England, by Mr. Frederick 
Huth Jackson. It shows how all is for the best in the best of 
all possible banking systems. Then follows one by Dr. Armitage- 
Smith on the British System of Taxation. It indicates, not 
obscurely, to the benighted foreigner how superior is the British 
system of taxation for revenue only—with the not insignificant 
exception of the taxes on alcohol—to the sort of thing they ought 
to be groaning under in their own countries. Incidentally it 
expounds Adam Smith’s canons in a free-trade sense which 
had not occurred to the master. When Smith spoke of the 
desirability of “certainty,” he at any rate was not thinking of 
the ‘real incidence” of import duties. Next comes a lecture 
on Postal Organisation, which contains some interesting bits of 
information, but also a large quantity of quite uninstructive 
detail : like the table of the London staff and their scales of pay, 
with entries such as this :— 


Class. Scales of Pay. Total. 


Unestablished Assistant Inspector en 1 
of Messengers 


No. 89—vouL. XXIII. I 
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Of different quality are Mr. Douglas Owen’s lectures on 
London as a Port, and on the Machinery of Marine Insurance ; 
two well-written sketches, which will set a student thinking. 
Much the same may be said about Mr. Barling on British 
Shipping. It is amusing to see how afraid the lecturer is to 
speak quite frankly in favour of shipping combines. “The rebate 
system certainly rules out a certain measure of competition—but 
the position of the shipowner is at least deserving of recognition,” 
&c. The humour of the situation is that while everybody in 
England still does lip service to Competition, everyone whose 
business makes it his interest to combine is now hard at work 
combining. Mr. Bisgood’s two lectures on Life and Fire and 
other more modern forms of Insurance also have form and move- 
ment; and perhaps their matter is rather more novel. It is 
interesting to notice the tendency towards amalgamation in 
insurance business, and the practical control of the whole of the 
fire insurance business obtained by the Fire Offices’ Committee 
or “Tariff.” The lecturer becomes positively amusing when he 
describes the methods of “industrial” insurance. According to 
Mr. Bisgood, the £4,000 subscribed capital of the Prudential has 
been raised to a present capital of £1,000,000 solely by appropria- 
tions from profits, and last year it paid £550,000 to its share- 
holders. This is probably unparalleled; but it is this sort of 
thing, on a lesser scale, which makes it so difficult to ascertain 
statistically the rate of profit. The next lecture, on the Coal 
Industry, is platitudinous; and, coming from the Editor of the 
Colliery Guardian, rather disappointing. The coal miners will 
take note of the observation as to wages boards, that the admission 
of “the principle that other factors, besides selling prices, such 
as trade prospects, the volume of trade, &c., may be introduced in 
settling the wage rate’’ “has operated in the long run to the 
advantage of the workmen.’’ But one would like to know what 
is really meant by a sage-sounding utterance like this: ‘Those 
who may be best trusted to form an estimate are agreed in 
believing that . . . a permanent rise in the price of fuel may be 
looked for as soon as a revival in the demand places the balance 
of power in the hands of the trade.” There is much virtue in 
“as soon as.” 

An outline by Mr. Graham of the various branches of the 
Woollen and Worsted Industries completes the series. 

In his Preface Mr. Reeves thus expresses himself :— 

“It is a mistake to think that we are indifferent on the question 
of commercial education in England. The leading men in 
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industrial and commercial affairs are keenly and anxiously 
interested. But they have not yet decided what type of education 
is required. Let us trust they will do so before long. When 
the young man who wishes to enter business knows that a certain 
definite type of education is required, he will not be backward 
in getting that education.” 

My experience, I am afraid, is less encouraging than Mr. 
Reeves’s. I have come across very few leading men who can be 
called “keenly and anxiously interested” without a straining of 
language. A few, very few, are really keen, though many are 
vaguely dissatisfied with things as they are. It is hopeless (I 
cannot help thinking) to expect the business world itself ever to 
“decide what type of education is required.” Those of us who 
are in charge of Schools of Economics and Faculties of Commerce 
have the task laid upon us of translating the inarticulate desires 
of the business world into systematic intellectual disciplines. 
And I cannot but regret that Mr. Reeves should have employed, 
even within marks of quotation, the term “business-getter” to 
describe the product we are to aim at. In a sense, of course, 
every efficient business man is a “business-getter.” But the term 
owes its present vogue to a rather cheap sort of ‘business 
magazine,” which identifies commercial ability with adroit adver- 
tising and seductive correspondence. These have their place; 
but their present prominence in such magazines is due chiefly 
to the fact that they are the easiest things for the “business 


journalist” to write about amusingly. 
W. J. ASHLEY 


La Réclame. By Victor Matasa. (Edition Pol-Moss. 1912. 
2 fr.) 


THE significance of the present pamphlet lies in the fact that 
it is by the pen of a distinguished Austrian jurist, who in 1910 
published a serious work on “Advertising” in general, which 
has had a large vogue on the Continent of Europe. The present 
study suffers from severe compression of material to an extent 
which almost destroys the logical significance of the concrete 
teaching which it is the author’s aim to impress on his readers. 

Another handicap to its wide acceptance in this country lies 
in the fact that it is addressed to the author’s fellow-countrymen, 
who have not yet reached the same level of enterprise and 
progressive methods in business which are the current standard 
among western communities. Various principles are enunciated 
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and practices enjoined which in this country are methods so 
well known that they are on the point of being replaced. The 
most useful lessons which he has to inculcate are drawn chiefly 
from American experience. Still he throws due weight on one 
or two princfples which, though well known, are often forgotten 
among us; such as, that it is at present more difficult to sell 
a commodity than to manufacture it (p. 14); that the effect of 
very extensive advertising is to make known not only the qualities, 
but the defects of any commodity with startling rapidity (p. 22) ; 
that the special influence of psychology on advertising is critically 
important (p. 30, 31); that the cumulative effect of good adver- 
tising makes the results achieved by it advance in geometrical 
progression (p. 39); that the manufacturer maintains touch with 
the consumer only through a long chain of intermediaries (p. 48) ; 
and finally, which is the keynote of the book, that no advertising 
will secure a permanent sale for what is not wanted by the 


public (p. 52). 
G. BINNEY DIBBLEE 


Experiments in Industrial Organisation. By Epwarp CADBURY, 
with a Preface by Professor W. J. ASHLEY. (Longmans, 
Green and Co. 1912. Pp. 296.) 


Mr. CapBuRy’s volume contains a detailed and extremely 
interesting account of the various forms of welfare work which 
are in operation at the Bournville cocoa and chocolate factory. 
We have all, of course, long been aware of the general character 
of what his firm has endeavoured to do for its workpeople, and 
have been ready to join in the tribute of admiration which 
Professor Ashley, in his introductory Preface, pays to their 
active sense of social duty. I doubt, however, if many, even of 
those who have had the privilege of personally visiting 
Bournville, have hitherto fully realised how great an amount of 
thought and care must have been expended in the development 
of the various arrangements, organisations and institutions which 
are now flourishing there. I shall not attempt in this review any 
enumeration of them or any summary of Mr. Cadbury’s book. 
To appreciate what is being done one needs, not an outline, but 
the detail to be found in the book itself. The underlying spirit, 
however, is well shown in a small rule on a matter of minor 
importance: “The names of a few girl employees, who suffer 
from weak heart, etc., are sent by the doctor to the Girls’ Works 
Committee, and these girls are allowed to leave their workrooms 
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five minutes before the usual time of closing, both at the dinner- 
hour and in the evening, in order that they may avoid the rush 
which is inevitable when thousands are leaving work” (p. 96). 
A trifle this, no doubt, but a trifie indicative of much! Mr. 
Cadbury’s book contains a few references to general questions— 
how far an employer, in establishing institutions, should make 
them special to his works or general to his town or village, and 
so forth—but practically. the whole of it consists in a simple 
and direct account of the work of the firm. To students whose 
interest in economics is bound up with an interest in bettering 
social life, it cannot be recommended too strongly. For in it they 
will find set out an example of what Dr. Marshall has taught 
us to regard as a great need of the age—true economic chivalry. 
A. C. Picou 


Medical Benefit in Germany and Denmark. By I. G. GrBBon, 
B.A., D.Sc. (London: P. 8. King & Son. 1912. Pp. 
xv+296. Price 6s. net.) 


In this book Mr. Gibbon maintains, and even increases, the 
reputation which he already possessed as an authority on this 
subject. Compared with his previous work on Unemployment 
Insurance, this one seems to be the better of the two. For it 
possesses to the full the many merits of the earlier book, and, 
in addition, is decidedly the more readable. As before, Mr. 
Gibbon is most happy in his selection both of subject-matter 
and treatment. He has limited his inquiries to two countries 
which form an admirable contrast to one another. For Germany 
has a compulsory, and Denmark a voluntary, system. The work- 
ing of the two, therefore, can be contrasted, and a very interesting 
contrast it is. Moreover, in each of them the system of insurance 
is more widely extended than elsewhere. It is a pity, however, 
that at the end a chapter has not been devoted to a general com- 
parison of the workings of the two systems, summing up what 
has been said about them in the body of the book. 

The general method of treatment is of the same character as 
that adopted in Unemployment Insurance. The subject is divided 
into five chief sections, dealing respectively with choice of 
medical practitioners, their remuneration, control of medical 
service, medical and surgical requirements, and institutional 
benefit. Finally, there is a short chapter on insurance and 
public health authorities, and a longer one of general conclu- 
sions, summarising the detailed verdicts which he has given in 
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connection with each branch of the subject. Every section has 
three chapters devoted to it :—the first describing and criticising 
the policy and practice of Germany, the second those of Denmark, 
and the third giving the conclusions of the author, which are 
discussed at greater or less length according to their importance. 
Upon the chief subjects of controversy in Great Britain at the 
present time, such as free choice of doctor and payment by 
capitation fee or by visit, the experience of Germany and Denmark 
is most illuminating. Mention should also be made of the eleven 
interesting appendices which are by no means the least valuable 
part of the book. 

Mr. Gibbon’s conclusions must carry great weight. He is 
no blind partisan of insurance, and recognises to the full 
the undesirable results to which it may lead. Of these, 
deliberate malingering is by no means the worst; nor is it even, 
in Mr. Gibbon’s view, a very considerable evil. Possibly 
he is too sanguine on this point; but he is probably right 
in regarding valetudinarianism as a more serious danger. This, 
he says, the very existence of insurance is likely to encourage by 
putting medical treatment and remedies within easy reach of the 
patients, unless the societies and the insurance authorities gener- 
ally take definite steps for the education of insured persons, and 
not least in relation to the principles of every-day health and 
hygiene. For instance: “That insurance scheme which proposes 
simply to treat sickness is not likely to achieve very great benefit. 
Whatever success it may attain, it may, unless wise precautions 
are taken, sow almost as many, if not more, evils than it removes.” 

This is one of the reasons why the author proposes to combine 
insurance with payment by the individual person of part, though 
only a small part, of the cost of medical service and requirements. 
He regards this as one of the best guarantees against continual 
resort to drugs and the doctor, and a policy of this kind would do 
much to dispel one of the best-founded apprehensions of the pro- 
fession. The proposal could, in his view, best be carried out by 
a system of deposit. For the organisation of the medical service 
he looks to the gradual growth, in other countries besides 
Germany and Denmark, of corporations of doctors which will deal 
for the profession as a whole with the societies, and within which 
free choice could be given to the insured persons. The general 
employment of full-time salaried officers is not recommended so 
far as sickness insurance is concerned, except as a protection 
against unreasonable demands. For many reasons it is preferred 
in the case of invalidity benefit. To a limited extent, however, 
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qualified practitioners outside the society might be given the right 
to treat insured persons. This system seems a very different one 
from that established in this country, but with good management 
the panels should in time develop into corporations of the kind 
proposed by Mr. Gibbon. 

As regards remuneration, payment for the whole body of 
insured persons should be made by a fixed capitation fee, whilst 
that of the individual doctor should be according to services ren- 
dered—that is to say, the number of visits, consultations, 
operations, and so forth. Indeed, in Germany, where this system 
frequently prevails, the scale of charges is often fixed by an official 
tariff drawn up by the Government. The use of this method 
involves the existence of a corporation of doctors, to whom the 
total amount of the fees is paid over by the societies, and distri- 
buted among the various doctors according to work done. They 
themselves can be trusted to guard against the abuse of the method 
on the part of individuals. Space will not permit mention of the 
many other interesting proposals of the book. I need only add 
that the criticism throughout is keen and able, and, above all, 
fair ; and probably the final form of any system of insurance will 
be not far different from that suggested by Mr. Gibbon. 

N. B. DEARLE 


Seasonal Trades. By various writers. Edited by SIDNEY WEBB 
and ARNOLD FREEMAN. (London: Constable and Co. 1912. 
Pp. xi+410.) 


THE various studies in this book were made in connection with 
Mr. Sidney Webb’s seminar at the London School of Economics, 
and it is plain from the quality of the work that the members of 
the seminar profited much more from researching under direction 
than they would have done from attending many lectures. 

In his introductory remarks Mr. Webb postulates “as an 
economic hypothesis to be tested .. . that there is, in the United 
Kingdom of to-day, no seasonal slackness in the community as a 
whole.” The hypothesis is hardly borne out by the facts, though 
an enormous amount of seasonal unemployment cancels out 
theoretically, so to speak. It is questionable whether in a world 
broken up by climatic seasons the residuum would disappear 
even if all the facts could be taken into account. The truth of the 
proposition that at every time of the year there is employment 
for every efficient person at some wage is theoretically unassail- 
able, of course ; but this is quite another matter. However, from 
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the evidence brought forward in this book and elsewhere, it is 
evident that the actual residuum is immensely greater than the 
theoretical one ; and this is a thing to be explained. 

In order fully to grasp the problem of seasonal employment, it 
is needful to examine closely the elements of seasonality and their 
co-ordination, as well as the absence of their co-ordination, in the 
world’s work. Inherent seasonality is extraordinarily common in 
work, and it has been rendered more common by specialisation. 
But the great mass of it, by a system of dovetailing, has been pre- 
vented from causing seasonal unemployment. In the light of 
experience it is arguable that it has been one of the tasks of 
industrial organisation to escape the losses caused by a system 
of periodic dismissal and re-employment of labour, and secure 
the economies of specialisation without increasing these losses. 
Organisation to this end has not, as a rule, failed where it is 
calculated to pay the organiser substantially; but it has failed 
where the gain is not individualised. Thus, within many indus- 
tries we find dovetailing of seasonal tasks, but not as between 
different industries. So, to use a very technical example, the 
fitting together of periodic demands for labour inter-industrially 
(as it may be expressed in a word) is lacking just for the same 
reason that the equalising of marginal returns inter-industrially 
is lacking (that is, the equalising of collective marginal returns). 
There are no inter-industrial interests; all interests are intra- 
industrial. Consequently, the setting-up of an inter-industrial 
agency or authority (such as a labour exchange) is essential, if 
seasonal unemployment is to be minimised. It is not reasonable 
to expect labour, in a world in which it normally functions exe- 
cutively under direction, to evolve effective self-organisation as 
the regular thing. Moreover, it is to be added that, even intra- 
industrially, the dovetailing of seasonality is largely wanting in 
the case of low-grade labour for the same kind of reason, namely, 
that it pays the organiser inadequately. 

For this envisagement of the problem much evidence will be 
found in the book before us, and much other matter relevant to 
it. The trades examined are the tailoring trade in London, the 
trade of the waiter, the cycle industry, the gas industry, the 
London millinery trade, the skin and fur trades, the boot and shoe 
trade, and the building trade. The case of the waiter is admirably 
analysed by Mrs. Drake. It is shown that “in the hotel or 
restaurant open only for a few months in the year, the practice 
is for two or more separate establishments to be under the control 
of a single management,” so that one fashionable season may be 
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dovetailed into another, since “the success of a fashionable hotel 
or restaurant is made or marred by the quality of the personnel ” 
(of the waiters), and in this way a permanent staff of waiters may 
be kept. In short, there is extensive and costly inter-indus- 
trial organisation for the purpose of dovetailing seasonality 
because it pays. As a result of this, and of the mobility of the 
migratory waiter, “the waiter who caters for the most seasonal 
class in many ways suffers least from seasonal causes.” Inci- 
dentally, it is interesting to learn that “tip” means T.I.P. (to 
improve promptness). The most complete study in the book is 
Mr. Popplewell’s, which has, moreover, the merit (from the point 
of view of the realistic economist) of containing much valuable 
information about the economics of the gas industry apart from 
its seasonal features. As regards seasonality, the degree of which 
has declined owing to the productive use of gas, its cause, we 
learn, is that production and consumption must go hand in hand ; 
and the latter, of course, is greatest in the winter. But yardmen 
are busiest in the summer; consequently, something has been 
done to cancel out seasonality by putting some retort-house opera- 
tives into the yard as spring comes on. Another method of 
reducing the damage caused to the business by discontinuity of 
work is, it appears, to shorten the shift in retort-houses in the 
summer. This plan has been tried at some works with marked 
success. It is significant that, to a noticeable extent, the seasonal 
variation of employment in brick-making and gas-working, which 
were inversely related, got to be informally and loosely fitted 
together; but, with the transformation of brick-making into a 
machine industry, the jointing gave way. Consequently, most 
periodically employed gas-workers to-day have to fill in their time 
with casual jobs of the disorganised kind. 

The fur trade, which appears to contain a large unsolved 
problem of seasonal unemployment, is another of the occupations 
treated in the book about which little information has been pub- 
lished elsewhere in an accessible form. Miss Bourat’s mono- 
graph, which covers the ground to some extent historically, is, 
therefore, doubly welcome. Of the many notable points in other 
essays the limits of space prevent any discussion. 

The detailed inquiries are introduced by Miss Poyntz in a 
lengthy essay on general lines. It is suggestive and thoughtful on 
the whole, and reveals acquaintance with the facts, but it 
occasionally irritates by undue depreciation of the classical 
economists and “orthodox” theory, and by bias. It is not 
sufficient, in noticing the Majority Report of the Poor Law Com- 
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mission with regard to unemployment merely to repeat the 
Minority Report’s pronouncement that it is “even more inade- 
quate and reactionary than with regard to the Poor Law.” 
Again, it seems to the reviewer as unfair to allege that “the 
Manchester School (which is taken to include Adam Smith and 
Ricardo) regards with blind optimism the sufferings of the victims 
of their (sic !) system,” as it is incorrect to say that Marx’s “idea 
of the importance of the reserves of labour as a source of unem- 
ployment, though much amplified and corrected since the time of 
Marx, still forms the keynote of the best analysis of the subject.” 
Miss Poyntz’s failure to appreciate that correction has altered 
Marx’s theory out of recognition becomes comprehensible when 
we find her attributing much unemployment to “the necessity 
(under the competitive system) for the maintenance of reserves 
to meet all fluctuations.” But we all have our obsessions. 
S. J. CHAPMAN 


Die Formen des wirtschaftlichen Kampfes. By G. ScHwitTav. 
(Berlin : Julius Springer. 1912. Pp. 490. Price 12 marks.) 


SomE excellent work is, as we know, being done by Russian 
economists. The name of Turgan-Baranowski, for example, has 
long been associated with the theory of crises, and his are not the 
only researches that are of first-rate importance. The latest study 
that comes from Russia is true to the best traditions of scholar- 
ship in that country. It is from the pen of one of its younger 
scholars, Dr. Schwittau, who is a lecturer at the University of 
St. Petersburg. He has taken industrial conflicts as his theme, 
and the fullness of his treatment deserves the highest praise. 

We like his methodology : the book has been carefully planned 
and as carefully executed. Industrial conflict at once raises the 
question, Conflicts between whom? Between social classes, must 
be the answer. But what constitutes a social class? The author 
goes very thoroughly into the subject, tracing the history of the 
concept as far as one can from the Physiocrats and Adam Smith to 
Seligman and Nicholson, and, of course, to Karl Marx. Inci- 
dentally, Dr. Schwittau calls attention to the difference in the 
standpoint of the Physiocrats and of Adam Smith in regard to 
social classes. The former divided society into groups from 
the point of view of production, while the English writer in his 
scheme based the analysis on distribution. Altogether this part 
of the volume shows a mastery of the subject, and should prove 
very useful as a summary of doctrine. 
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All this is introductory matter, but withal very necessary for 
a proper understanding of the main issue of the book—a study of 
strikes—to which fully a third of the space is devoted. Nor is any 
aspect of the subject overlooked. The psychology underlying 
strikes, the organisation of strikes, the practice of picketing, what 
the law thinks about industrial conflicts, and much more that is 
germane,—all receive attention. But the most interesting section 
is that which deals with strike statistics. Dr. Schwittau is quite 
emphatic in his declaration that the German method of collecting 
materials is far inferior to the English. The Board of Trade has 
special Labour correspondents whose business this very important 
work is; in Germany it is placed in the hands of the local police. 
Further comment is needless from the point of view of exact 
statistics. As for the ideal system of strike figures, Dr. Schwittau 
suggests a scheme which should find general support. To begin 
wiih, there should be a clear delimitation of the strike unit— 
either the area affected, or the industry concerned, or the par- 
ticular business or factory where the trouble prevails. In any 
event, it should be perfectly plain. Next in importance is the 
duration of the strike. In England, for example, no statistics 
axe compiled about strikes that last a shorter period than a day, 
though in America even strikes of such brief length are noted and 
considered (since 1901). As for the number of strikers, a few 
accompanying facts should always be given—e.g., sex, and whether 
organised workers are concerned or not. The length of the con- 
flict is, of course, a necessary fact; so is the cause of the strike, 
and last, not least, what the results were—a question manifestly 
difficult to determine. It would be a boon to economic science 
all over the world if it were possible to come to some agreement 
about one general method of collecting and publishing strike 
statistics. 

An interesting accompaniment of the growth of trade union 
influence is the resort to the boycott and the institution of the 
label, two topics which have not hitherto received much attention. 
Dr. Schwittau treats of both very fully, giving not only a descrip- 
tion of each, but also a consideration of their effectiveness. Both 
in England and in Germany the label is not so well-known as in 
America. In England opinion among trade unionists seems to be 
divided upon the subject. Nevertheless, the trade union label is 
to be found in this country ; we have ourselves eaten bread which 
bore a label attesting that the baker was a good trade union man. 

A thorough treatment of industrial disputes must take cog- 
nisance of the organisation of both sides. This Dr. Schwittau 
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does. His study of masters’ organisations is no less thorough 
than that of the men’s. Finally, he devotes a good chapter 
to the settlement of disputes, and this particular section is 
distinguished by the illustrations drawn from the experience of 
Victoria, New Zealand, and Canada. In the rest of the book the 
author limits himself to the conditions prevalent in England, 
Germany, and the United States, conditions which, so far as the 
first two countries are concerned, he has studied at first hand on 
the spot. For the third he has had to rely on printed material, 
but so wide has his net been that he has swept in pretty well 
everything of significance. 

This leads us to the last remark as to literature generally. 
No less than thirty pages are needed to give a list of the sources to 
which the author has referred. We may say that it will form a 
worthy adjunct to the excellent bibliography in Webb’s History 
of Trade Unionism, including as it does works in four languages 
(English, French, German, and Russian). The book was 
written originally in Russian (1910), and was then translated into 
German (1912). The translator has performed his task satis- 
factorily enough, but there are numerous printer’s errors which 
should be removed in the next edition. We cannot give a com- 
plete list, but such small slips as George III. without the initial 
capital, Weeb, or Ben Tilled, should certainly be avoided. 

M. EPSTEIN 


Industrial Warfare: the Aims and Claims of Capital and Labour. 
By CHARLES WatTNEY and JAMES A. LITTLE. (London: 
John Murray. 1912. Pp. x+353. Price 6s. net.) 


WE like almost everything about this excellent book except 
the title. Industrial Warfare does not give at all a correct idea 
of its contents, and, apart from this, we cannot help thinking 
that the sooner the practice of speaking of industrial disputes in 
terms of war is abandoned, the better. The strike is not a state 
of war, neither is a lock-out. The sub-title, The Aims and 
Claims of Capital and Labour, however, really explains the scope 
and object of the book, and seems much more satisfactory. As 
the preface states, “Despite the universality of interest in the 
Labour movement, there does not appear to exist any epitome 
which may explain to the ordinary reader the exact significance 
and the probabilities of the growing unrest. With that primary 
object the authors have compiled this volume, though they 
venture to hope that even the student, the politician, and the 
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expert may welcome a résumé in encyclopedic form which may 
usefully supplement the more detailed and specialised literature 
of the various aspects of the whole question” (p. v). This plan 
has been carried out very successfully. The book is, of course, 
almost entirely descriptive, and the authors have contented them- 
selves for the most part with a bare statement of facts, abstain- 
ing, except in one or two places, from any argument or criticism. 
Generally speaking, what little criticism there is appears emi- 
nently sane, e.g., the view taken in the Introduction of the causes 
of labour unrest. The aims and aspirations of both employers and 
employed are very clearly and fairly explained, the information 
given is well arranged and put into very readable form, and the 
book is, as far as we are able to judge, remarkably accurate. 

The main body of the book consists of ten chapters, vi-xv 
inclusive, which deal with the relations of labour and capital in 
most of our industries. They contain information as to the 
amount of capital involved, the profits obtained, the wages 
earned, the hours of labour, &c., in the particular industry under 
discussion ; while a careful account of the causes which have led 
to recent disputes, as well as of the way in which these disputes 
have been conducted, is given in the chapters dealing, e.g., with 
the railways, transport workers, and mines. At the end of each 
of these chapters dealing with particular trades there are a few 
paragraphs which may perhaps be described as a sort of industrial 
Who’s Who, giving a short account of the principal trade union 
leaders, as well as of the leading figures amongst the employers. 
Besides these chapters, the book contains amongst other things 
a good statement of the views of the employers, of labour, and 
of the public respectively, as to the remedies for labour unrest, 
a good account of the extent of co-partnership and profit-sharing 
in industry, and a useful statement and explanation of legal 
rulings, especially in connection with trade unions. 

Satisfactory as the book undoubtedly is on the whole, there 
are one or two weak points, slips, and omissions, which may be 
noticed. We cannot agree with the authors when they say “a 
general increase in the price of commodities rarely affects the 
very poor” (p. 7), or “there has not been much increase in the 
actual cost of living in recent years” (p. 280). Nor do we think 
it is true to say that trade unionism is now reconciled to co- 
partnership (p. 238). Surely more than 884,291 trade unionists 
were represented at the Congress in 1912 (p. 23), and why is 
there no mention of the Children Act of 1908 in the summary of 
labour legislation (ch. xxi)? These are, however, defects which 
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should not detract greatly from the usefulness of the book, which 
ought to do something towards removing the many prejudices 
and misunderstandings prevailing among the working classes with 
regard to the position of employers in industrial questions, as well 
as the strange and widespread misconceptions which still exist 
among other classes as to the aims and aspirations of labour. 

H. SANDERSON FURNISS 


Provincial and Local Taxation in Canada. By Sotomon 
VINEBERG, PH.D. Columbia University Studies in Political 
Science, No. 128. (Longmans Green and Co., and P. S. 
King and Son, 1912. Pp. 171. Price $1.50.) 


THE medley of existing taxes in Canada, comprising at once 
the most primitive and the most advanced forms, can only be 
properly explained in relation to geographical and historical con- 
ditions, and to constitutional development. Dr. Vineberg has 
carried out the task with great care and thoroughness, reducing 
a chaotic mass of detail into intelligible order and interesting 
form. The hopeless failure of the personal property tax is well 
distinguished from the similar situation in the United States by 
the comparative ease and rapidity of the movement towards 
reform rendered possible by the absence of such constitutional 
restrictions as make progress so difficult in that country. An 
interesting point that is well made is the dynamic influence of this 
tax in discouraging the growth of distributing centres ; Winnipeg 
abandoned it and reaped the advantage of her present economic 
position, while Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are “growing 
restive under a system which gives ar advantage to their com- 
petitors in Quebec and Ontario,” the latter giving the tax up 
chiefly through agitation based upon a similar grievance. Busi- 
nesses which do not carry large stocks but which have large 
annual returns are, of course, unduly favoured. 

In his ideas of reform for the business tax, corporation tax, 
and other imposts, Dr. Vineberg sees always the complete income 
tax, but it is always “not yet”—‘“a sense of public morality” 
and perfection of administrative machinery must first be 
developed. As an improvement upon the present business taxes 
he suggests a system which is not an income tax, but which is to 
yield the same results—a presumptive form scientifically deter- 
mined. In each class of business the ratios borne by the rental 
value (of premises occupied) to profits are to be sampled and 
averaged. It is presumed that a well-defined mode is anticipated, 
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rather than an average. The result will be an index number 
applicable to all rents in the same business, so that a tax may 
be levied upon the rent, thus weighted, to give a result like a tax 
on profits. If businesses tend to similarity in size, are so narrowly 
distributed geographically that the pure economic surplus in 
rental value hardly varies, present stable results in relation to the 
time-element, and also have little scope for the personal element, 
such a presumptive system may give a rough approximation. But 
on our side we are struck with the idea of taxing cotton profits or 
a financial agent’s income on these lines! That an inquisitorial 
income tax is objectionable because it makes it “impossible to 
conceal a lean year,” would also be a somewhat refreshing point 
of view for our officials. The Canadian problem is bound up with 
the necessity for central co-ordination and conference, for the 
scientific elaboration of corporation taxes, and for administrative 
arrangements to prevent overlapping and duplication. “Let 
benefit enter in to designate the authority to which the tax is 
to be paid, while ability shall determine the amount payable,” is 
the author’s wise saying, and its force is by no means limited to 


the problems of the West. 
J. C. STAMP 


Les Finances Ottomanes. By A. HEeEtmDBoRN. (Vienna and 
Leipzig: C. W. Stern. 1912. Pp. 295.) 


THs ambitious treatise on public law and administration in 
the Ottoman Empire is planned in four volumes, of which the 
above is the second, dealing with Finance. The first has already 
won golden opinions for its comprehensiveness ; it treated of the 
sources and principles of Turkish legislation, of the head of the 
State, of nationality, and of justice. Let it be said at once that 
its companion volume is in no respect behind the first in the 
minuteness of its details. One would have expected a book of 
this kind to be a little dull. Readers will hardly find this to be 
the case throughout, for the historic notes on the different sorts 
of taxes, and the general comments on their effects, serve, here 
and there, as a welcome contrast to the facts and figures which 
the pages contain. Nevertheless, when all is said, the book is 
for the specialist, and he will find it invaluable. 

In a country where there is a Government, but only a minimum 
of government (for as long as the provinces pay their taxes 
regularly the central power is very slack), a consideration of the 
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finances of the State cannot but be of great interest to the poli- 
tician ‘and the economist. The first thing that strikes the reader 
of M. Heidborn’s pages is the wastefulness in the collection of 
revenue. No less than twenty-five separate offices were con- 
cerned in gathering in the income of the State, and the amount 
of leakage on the way may be well imagined. Gradually, how- 
ever, a8 Turkey came more and more into contact with the modern 
European State-system, Turkish administration took on a new 
aspect. It was so in justice, in education, in finance. And at 
the present moment the finances are managed by two independent 
bodies, (1) the Council of the Administration of Public Debt, 
established in 1881, and (2) the Ministry of Finance. The latter 
is in a hopeless state of chronic bankruptcy, and though the new 
régime of 1908-9 did, indeed, attempt to improve matters, in a 
land like Turkey improvements are slow of realisation. One of 
the wisest provisions of the reforms was the establishment of a 
School of Finance in 1910 for the education of Treasury officials. 
Another step in the right direction was the institution of a budget 
on modern lines, wherein the items are classified in the most 
approved method of the best German text-books on Public 
Finance. Glance at the last two or three budgets and you will 
find the revenue of the State divided into eight sources: direct 
taxes, including tithes; stamp dues; indirect taxes ; monopolies ; 
State undertakings ; State domains; tribute (from Egypt, Cyprus, 
Samos, and Mt. Athos); and miscellaneous revenues. It is not 
always easy to obtain the opportunity of studying an analysis of 
the Turkish budget; M. Heidborn has supplied full tables for 
the budgets of 1910-11 and 1911-12. 

In both cases a striking fact is the proportion between direct 
and indirect taxation (about two to one). The greater part of the 
former is furnished by the heavy tithes, which are in effect 
taxes on the produce of the soil as well as on farm animals. 
M. Heidborn does not deal with the effects of taxation; his task 
is to set forth financial practice as it is. Otherwise he would, no 
doubt, have called attention to the seriousness of the burden 
which the tithes (the so-called uchur) place on agriculture, 
stemming its healthy development. Equally striking is the 
contrast between rural taxation (yielding in 1911-12 
£T10,902,820), and urban taxation (£T1,645,498). For some 
illuminating comments on this inequality, as for an excellent 
account of the tamettu, or income tax, we would refer the student 
to M. Heidborn’s pages. 
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The third division of the book is devoted to the Ottoman 
public debt—its appearance in 1854, its growth since then, its 
administration at the present time. We have carefully compared 
M. Heidborn’s treatment of this subject with Sir Adam Block’s 


recent report, and we can only say that it is admirable. 
M. EPSTEIN 
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NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


NotTEs ON WAGES AND THE Cost OF LIVING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


In South Africa occupations are, in a general way, as varied 
and complex as they are at home, but division of labour has not 
been carried out to so minute an extent. A mason, for instance, 
in South Africa might find it necessary to have some knowledge 
of brick-making, joinery, and of machinery; a carpenter would 
be expected to know something about wagon-building, and a 
blacksmith is often called to do some fitting or engineering work. 
That is to say, occupations or trades are not so definitely marked 
as at home, and experience of work is more general. 

Speaking broadly, wages in South Africa are higher than at 
home in all trades and occupations, owing mainly to the differ- 
ence in the supply of skilled labour. The average wage, for 
example, of a good bookkeeper ranges from £15 to £25 a month 
in a moderate sized business. This in turn reacts on the unskilled 
labourers. The presence of a coloured race, moreover, undeniably 
gives a higher value to the labour of white men. This has an 
important effect on indigency, and makes a poor white’s problem 
quite different from the unemployed and out of work question 
at home. It means that those unskilled white labourers, who, 
through no fault of their own, fail to maintain themselves in the 
aristocracy of labour which is theirs by right of colour or efficiency, 
fall far below the level of the coloured race. If a white man at 
any occupation can command only the equivalent wage of a Kaffir 
in the mines, for instance, his case is pitiable in the extreme. 
For the Kaffir on his wage is rather comfortably off; he needs 
little clothes, and these he buys secondhand, and his food is very 
inexpensive ; his amusements and luxuries are very low, while 
in addition he probably has a plot of land around his kraal at 
home, and this is worked by his wives. He resorts thither at 
intervals to rest; his income is supplemented in this way. The 
white man, confronted with the high cost of living and his different 
standard of life, is badly off. A third element that conduces to 
high wages is really an extension of the first, yet different in 
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its application. A large percentage of the skilled workers in the 
mines hail from the old country ; and most of the expert engineers, 
draftsmen and surveyors have been imported for their particular 
branches of work. These men having left home and home com- 
forts must be compensated by increased wages for their loss of 
home privileges. This element of sacrifice of comforts enters 
largely into all calculations. A man before going abroad as a 
colonist generally weighs up whether it is worth his while, from 
a mercenary point of view, to leave home, friends, and prospects 
for a position in the new country. If he sees that the higher 
wage obtained will enable him to save more ceteris paribus, he 
is better off. So this element of being able to save more enters 
into prominence. 

Some high wages paid in the mines are, as at home, due 
to the character of the labour and of the work, apart from 
supply and demand. Some types of labour are dangerous and 
the mortality great. In the gold mines pneumonia and phthisis 
are caused by the fine dust which the miner encounters in drill- 
ing the rock. These diseases may or may not be prevented, but 
the fact that the danger exists enters somewhat into the money 
price paid for the labour. The wages in the gold mines on the 
Rand are greater than the wages in the coalmines. A miner’s 
wage in a gold mine averages daily from 21s. to 35s., according as 
he works by shift or by contract. It is rare that an actual coal- 
miner gets 20s. a day. The average in the Natal mines is lower, 
and lies between 14s. and 21s. per diem. ‘The average wage of a 
carpenter, bricklayer, fitter, or the like is 20s. a day; and while 
the man is single he can save about 8s. out of this and live well 
on the remainder. But for the married man in Johannesburg to 
keep a wife and family on 20s. per day is not an easy matter at 
the present scale of prices. Certain firms in Johannesburg 
discourage marriage among employees earning a salary of under 
£300 a year. 

In the early days of the mining industry the farmers of the 
Transvaal were able to supply mealies, meat, eggs and vegetables 
to the mines, and got very good prices for them. This local 
market proved a great impetus to the farming industry as a 
whole, but after the junction of Johannesburg with the Cape by 
rail in 1892, and subsequently with Natal and Delagoa Bay, great 
quantities of food were imported from overseas, and the farmer 
temporarily lost his control over the market. Incidentally it 
may also be noted that the appearance of the railway threw out 
of employment a vast number of transport riders, as previous to 
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this all goods, foods, and merchandise, machinery, &c., were 
carted to the mines by wagons. The competition for a time 
paralysed the farmers and dislocated the supply of labour. They 
received a further set back owing to the war, which disorganised 
them and dislocated the supply of labour. During this time most 
of the necessaries of life were imported to Johannesburg, Pretoria 
and other towns, by rail from the Cape and England. However, 
the farmers latterly are making use of the market at their doors, 
and soon a time will come when they will be able to supply 
practically all that is necessary apart from luxuries. 

A general examination of retail prices of food sold to-day 
at Johannesburg shows a difference of from 50 to 100 per 
cent. in price as compared with the prices of similar articles in 
England. This difference is due partly to the greater cost of 
production and partly to the high prices obtained for other articles, 
such as clothes, furniture, &c. For the prices paid for these 
articles tend to affect prices of food by the general economic 
levelling up which takes place ; the baker and the market gardener, 
having to pay the high prices demanded for the other articles, 
raise prices accordingly. A characteristic instance of this occurred 
to the writer just after landing at Capetown. After the monotony 
of life on board ship, a glass of milk was thought to be a delicious 
beverage, for all milk on board was sterilised and not very palat- 
able. Sixpence was charged for a glass which at home would be 
easily procurable for a penny or twopence. 

Coming to conventional necessaries, there is a great variation 
of prices according to the article in question. It must also be 
borne in mind that out of a total import in 1909 of £27,000,000, 
£6,000,000 were articles of food and drink; and in nearly all 
cases there is a tax on these articles. Therefore the prices obtain- 
ing throughout South Africa differ materially from those at 
home, not only by the extra cost of freights, but also by the 
amount of the duty. And as happens in nearly all protected 
countries where food and other necessaries are taxed, the prices of 
luxuries and amusements are correspondingly greater than in 
those countries where the former are not taxed. This is simply 
an illustration of the interdependence of economic facts; we 
cannot raise the wages of the plasterer without at the same time 
affecting the wages of the carpenter. Crockery, articles of decora- 
tion, sweets, paintings and fixtures are from 50 to 200 per cent. 
dearer than at home. Tobacco, a conventional necessary, is 
cheaper, as a great deal is grown in the country, but if one wants 
English tobacco one has, of course, to pay more for it. Beer, 
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lemonade, &c., are all 100 per cent. more than at home, also 
prices of admission to theatres and other places of amusement, 
items which are really important factors in a town-dweller’s 
expenditure. 

But the greatest difference in the cost of living in South Africa 
as compared with home, especially in the towns, is undoubtedly 
rent. This factor stands pre-eminent. It is particularly so in 
Johannesburg and Pretoria. There are three main causes for this ; 
firstly, the high value attached to the land in and near the gold 
mines ; secondly, the scarcity of houses ; thirdly, the cost of labour 
and material. People at first were too much engrossed in digging 
or speculating for gold to trouble about building houses. The 
dominating idea was to make money and get away. Again, 
materials and labour being high, houses could not be put up at a 
small cost. Since 1908, in and around the big towns of Cape- 
town, Johannesburg, Pretoria, and Durban, with the advent 
of tramways, suburbs are springing into existence, thus bringing 
cheaper land and healthier surroundings within reach of the 
townspeople. 

To-day the building trade is very flourishing in all these districts 
and houses are being built remarkably quickly. This tends, of 
course, to lower rent and to bring a healthier tone to the 
municipality ; but even now prices are high. Two rooms, very 
small and unfurnished, 8 feet by 10 feet, and 10 feet by 12 feet, 
two miles from the market square in a poor quarter of Johannes- 
burg, fetched £5 a month. In the same quarter there were two 
rows of workmen’s cottages with four rooms and a bathroom, but 
no kitchen, at £6 10s. a month. These, too, in a dusty, very 
dirty part of the town, quite near to the mines. In the suburbs 
a four-roomed house with kitchen and bathroom, suitable for an 
artisan, was obtainable for from £8 to £12 a month. In the 
country districts rent is, of course, lower, and a house of the 
latter description, with a good garden, at a place like Vryheid, in 
Zululand, ranges from £4 to £7 a month. 

Mr. Aiken, in his report before the British Association on the 
“Cost of living in Johannesburg,” says: (1) A brick house of four 
rooms and a kitchen costs as follows :— 





Materials. Labour. 
& 8. d. £ s. d. 
House, brick, stone, and RMAOG. os5 cee sss es IGT OS 
WONEAE 255 cco ces oss 3438,37% OG Unskilled native... ... 44 7 O 
Imported wood and iron eee 
gates and furnishings... 15015 1 £239 1 0 
£293 12 1 
—— 
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(2) For a brick house of three rooms, kitchen, and bathroom, the 
total cost would be a little less, viz., £495 15s. 8d. A wood and 
iron house costs less. The estimates given are contractors’ costs, 
and in ordinary circumstances the costs to a proprietor, not a 
builder himself, will probably be at least 10 per cent. higher. 
This is to say a house of No. 1 description would cost £585, of 
No. 2 description £545. The value of the ground would be on an 
average £200, and in some cases much more. Thus, from the 
above, the total price must be £785 for No. 1, and £745 for No. 2, 
on which a rental of £96 to £144 per annum is charged. 

Comparing above with figures given in the Board of Trade’s 
report, Cd. 3864 (1908), we find the average English artisan 
pays on an average from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. a week in the case of 
four roomed, and 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. in the case of a five-roomed 
house of this description. That is to say, at the most, about 
£16 18s. a year, as compared with anything from £60 to £96 and 
£144 per annum in South Africa, prices varying from country to 
town. 

There are one or two other items which it would be well to 
note under this heading. The first is the cost of travelling. On 
the railways there are only two classes, first and second, third 
being usually reserved for natives. Generally speaking, every- 
one who is anybody travels first, and only the lower middle 
class travels second. Distances are greater and fares dearer than 
at home. Certain concessions are made for long distances and 
return fares, season holiday ticket, &c., but even then the cost is 
great. A return ticket from Vryheid to Johannesburg (622 miles) 
costs £5 first class. The railways of the whole of South Africa 
are now under one management; they are owned by the State, 
and in the past they have been worked at a large profit ; naturally 
it has been pointed out that this is an indirect form of taxation. 
Since the Union great economies have become possible, some of 
which have already been carried out, while others are promised. 
As is natural in a country where high wages are general, holiday- 
making is proportionately expensive, as distances to the coast are 
very great, and the cost of accommodation is generally dear. 

Another element is the cost of education. Primary education 
in the Transvaal is free, but not in Natal and Cape Colony. Under 
the Union it is proposed soon to make education free and com- 
pulsory. Great strides have been taken by Natal, which is 
pushing ahead rapidly ; but even so there are only a few good high 
schools, and these are expensive, as the pupils in the country 
have to travel long distances and pay for board. Books and 
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stationery, too, are very expensive; in our opinion too much so 
considering the fact that they are imported free of duty. The 
booksellers must be making more than a fair remunerative profit 
on their sales. For example, all the 1s. net books in the Every- 
man or World’s Classics are charged 1s. 6d. here, except at 
the coast towns and in one or two places in Johannesburg, where 
they are 1s. 3d. On books which are not net the increased charge 
is often much greater. 

It will be seen on examining the import and export lists of 
South Africa that the country as yet does not produce sufficient 
articles of food and drink for itself; the main bulk of its energies 
is devoted to mining and not to manufactures, which therefore 
must be imported. It naturally follows that these will be dearer 
than at home, whence most of them come. In addition to the 
cost of freight thither, must be reckoned the tariff, varying 
according to different articles, on all manufactures. 

Following the method passed by the Indigency Report of the 
Transvaal for 1908, certain comparative figures for the cost of 
living can be obtained to give a general idea of the difference in the 
cost of living of the working classes in both countries. (The 
basis of comparison being the report of the Board of Trade, Cd. 
3864, 1908.) The figures given in the report are based on the 
working-class budgets of 1,944 families in 72 towns, whose weekly 
wages vary from 20s. a week to over 50s. The average wages 
of properly qualified artisans in such trades as the building, 
engineering, furniture-making, and printing trades, are between 
30s. and 42s. per week, and the wages of their labourers and 
assistants vary from 18s. to 27s. per week. 

Taking first the case of the qualified artisan whose earnings 
amount to 35s. to 40s. a week, an examination of 292 cases in 
England shows that on an average each family earns 36s. 64d. 
per week, that the number of children is 3°4, and that 22s. 3d. 1s 
spent in food per week, viz., 60 per cent. of its income. The 
average weekly diet consists of the following articles :— 


10 lbs. Flour 20 lbs. Bread 64 lbs, Meat 
14 ,, Bacon 3 ,, Cheese 2 ,, Butter 
», Potatoes 24 ,, Rice 3 ,, Tea 
1 ,, Coffee 54 ,, Sugar 104 pints Milk 
12 Eggs 24 ,, Tapioca and 
Oatmeal 


To these must be added a certain quantity of vegetables, jams, 
currants, and condiments, costing on an average 3s. 104d. per 


week, under “Other Costs” heading. 
By calculating the cost of these articles of the same quality in 
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Johannesburg and the rent, we get at an approximate comparison 
of costs at actual figures. 


Artisan class, per week :— 


London. Johannesburg. 
s. d. 
BOON 336 ase acs OOD 34s, 94d. 
Rent Saat GS? Sexy EO 25s. to 40s, 
Other costs ... ... 8 94 18s. 7d. 
Total ... ... «. SO Of 78s. 44d, to 93s, 44d, 


Thus these totals represent the weekly expenditure in London 
and Johannesburg respectively. An artisan, therefore, in 
Johannesburg would require at least from £16 to £20 a month 
in order to live at the same standard in the matter of food, style 
of house, clothing, &c., as he would require if living in England. 
As the standard of life is somewhat higher in the Transvaal this 
figure is somewhat low. ‘Thus the cost of living is almost exactly 
double on an average. Taking the efficiency as being equal, his 
labour is probably over three times as expensive when we take 
into consideration the standard of life and comfort. 

It is unnecessary to compare in detail the weekly budget of the 
labouring class, for in reality the white unskilled labourer, as a 
class, is at present hardly existent. Large numbers, if not the 
greater number, of unskilled labourers in England get less than 
21s. 4d. per week. The labourer in Johannesburg, say, living at 
the standard of the English labourer, would require about £8 a 
month if he lived in a cheap two-roomed house (non-existent at 
present), and up to £10 a month if he lived in what would be a 
respectable house. 

The cost of living is of course considerably less in country 
towns, mainly owing to the difference in rent. In the case of 
groceries the variation from Johannesburg prices is small; in 
fact in country towns it was found that groceries cost more 
because, though the railway and freight charges would be about 
the same, the turnover was less ; competition and large turnovers 
in the big towns tend to lower prices. Johannesburg prices are 
highest in meat, country prices from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
lower. Milk is 30 per cent. cheaper in the country than on the 
Rand. Eggs 40 per cent. lower in the country than in Johannes- 
burg, bread is nearly the same in all towns, but in some country 
places it is up to 15 per cent. cheaper. Taking rent, food, and 
coal together, the cost of living in Pretoria, Pietersburg, and 
Vereeniging is from 8 per cent. to 12 per cent. less than it is along 
the Rand, while in other towns on the Transvaal it is from 15 to 
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20 per cent. cheaper. In rural districts the cost of living is on 
the whole considerably less. A fair idea may be obtained as 
follows : board and lodging for single men in the country costs 
£6 10s. a month, including washing ; the same type of room and 
food in Johannesburg would cost from £9 9s. to £10 10s. per 
month. In the coast towns the prices vary from £7 to £8 10s. 
J. Morcan REES 





A New History OF THE Post OFFICE. 


A sYsTEM of Posts has existed in this country for nearly five 
hundred years for the conveyance of Government despatches, 
and as a public service for about three hundred years. It is a 
curious fact that the first serious attempt to write a history of this 
service was not made until about fifty years ago. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the union of England and 
Scotland made the organisation of the Postal Service an important 
part of Government administration. The constitutional struggle 
between the Crown and Parliament which followed made the 
control of the Posts a matter of serious contention between the 
two parties. In the first half of the century proclamation followed 
proclamation for the control of Posts, and in the second half the 
importance of the Post Office as a source of revenue and as an 
instrument for the encouragement of trade and commerce became 
more fully recognised; but although the journals of Parliament 
and the records of the public departments were considerably 
occupied with matters relating to the Postal Service, no general 
writings on the subject are available for the historical student. 

In the eighteenth century the revenue of the Post Office 
increased rapidly, and attention was more and more turned to it 
as a source of supplies in support of the wars in which this country 
was engaged, the rates of postage being increased by successive 
Ministries. The extension of the system of Posts to meet com- 
mercial requirements also obtained much attention, although 
perhaps more in the interests of revenue than of the welfare of 
the country. Members of Parliament took a steady interest in 
the franking privileges which they enjoyed, and to such an extent 
that the interval between one Parliament and another caused a 
marked increase in the postal revenue of the year. Nevertheless, 
no history of the Post Office was written, and in those days public 
departments gave no account of their proceedings in annual 
reports. 
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The taxation of correspondence for the purpose of raising 
revenue reached its culminating point in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. So long as the struggle against Napoleon 
continued the nation bore its burden patiently ; but when peace 
came and the commerce of the country increased as if by magic, 
while at the same time the use of machinery enormously increased 
the power and range of manufacturing industry, the demand for 
a cheaper and more general system of communication grew 
proportionately. It was so difficult, however, to transform a 
Postal Administration which had long been organised as a 
machine for raising revenue rather than as a means of meeting 
public requirements, that an almost revolutionary outburst of 
public opinion was necessary to secure the introduction of penny 
postage. Even then there was no history of the Post Office 
available for public information, and the Department was known 
only as it affected the daily life of each individual. 

In 1844 attention was called in Parliament to the opening in 
the Post Office of letters addressed to Mazzini and his friends in 
this country ‘under the authority of warrants from the Home 
Secretary, and a serious public agitation followed. As a result 
Committees “of Secrecy” were appointed by both Houses of 
Parliament to inquire into the authority for the practice and it 
became necessary to investigate its history. The control of Posts 
as a safeguard against foreign enemies and domestic agitation 
was, however, a principal object of the policy of successive Govern- 
ments during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the 
inquiry practically became one into the history of the Post Office 
as a Department of the Government. The report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons gave a general sketch of the 
struggles for the control of the Post Office in the reign of 
Charles I. and under the Commonwealth, and this sketch was 
illustrated by an Appendix containing a large number of historical 
documents consisting of patents and warrants, proclamations and 
Acts of Parliament relating to the Postal Service, as well as 
numerous extracts from the journals of the House of Commons 
from the reign of Henry VIII. to the year 1837. This collection, 
which was chiefly compiled by Sir Francis Palgrave, then Deputy 
Keeper of the Records, has been the source from which subse- 
quent writers upon the early history of the Post Office have drawn 
most of their materials. It is only in recent years that other 
sources of information have become available in the numerous 
calendars of State papers. 

The first annual report on the Post Office in 1854 contained 
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a short general account of Post Office history. The report was 
signed by the late Duke of Argyle as Postmaster-General, but 
the historical portion is known to have been written by Mr. 
Scudamore, who afterwards became well known in connection 
with the transfer of the Telegraphs. In its compilation consider- 
able use was made of the old books of Post Office accounts, dating 
from about 1677, which are still in existence. Mr. Scudamore, 
who was a contributor to Punch and other periodicals as well as 
an official, was a clever writer, and his sketch, although very 
brief, has been much quoted by later writers. 

In 1864, Mr. W. Lewins, an officer of the Surveying 
Establishment of the Post Office, published Her Majesty’s Mails, 
an octavo book of some 350 pages, which was designed as the 
first of a series of histories of the Government Departments. 
The other histories, if written, were never published. In this 
book considerable use was made of the report of the Committee 
of 1844, but Mr. Lewins had also collected a good deal of 
information from local histories and guides and directories as to 
early postal rates and arrangements. The chief part of the book 
is, however, occupied with an account of the penny post agitation 
and of the subsequent administrative changes, of which, to some 
extent, Mr. Lewins had personal knowledge. For instance, he 
was able to give particulars of the staff and organisation of the 
Post Office in his day, and to describe the growth of the railway 
travelling Post Offices and the establishment of the Post Office 
Savings Bank. 

Nearly thirty years passed before the next attempt at a history 
of the Post Office was made. In 1893 Mr. Herbert Joyce, then 
Third Secretary of the Post Office, published The History of the 
Post Office from its Establishment down to 1836. Mr. Joyce 
was an official of long service, and probably his reason for stopping 
short before the introduction of penny postage was that his 
personal knowledge of the administration of the Post Office 
during his own years of service, and his training by the men 
who were responsible for that administration during the earlier 
years of the penny postage era, made it difficult for him to deal 
with the subject without touching on questions which seemed to 
him too confidential for public discussion. Besides this, the 
description of the various new branches of Post Office business, 
such as the Savings Bank, the Telegraph and Telephone Services, 
and the Parcel Post, all of which came into existence during his 
service, would probably have made his book too bulky. For the 
practical student, however, the fact that Mr. Joyce’s history stops 
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short at the beginning of the period when Post Office administra- 
tion began to have serious importance for the student of current 
social questions considerably detracts from its value, and one 
cannot but regret that Mr. Joyce, who must have known in 
relation to the Post Office so many of the things which are never 
written in histories, did not give us the benefit of his personal 
knowledge of the history of the Post Office while it was in the 
making. The preparation of this book had been a labour of love 
for many years, and a good deal of its contents were derived from 
an independent study of papers in the Record Office and in the 
archives of the Post Office, as well as from old Parliamentary 
printed papers. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Joyce gave no 
references to his authorities, and, owing to the absence of printed 
indexes and calendars of State papers, such as the modern student 
has at his disposal, the work of research among State records 
was a more difficult process than at present, so that Mr. Joyce 
necessarily missed a great deal of the material which is now 
available. 

Mr. Joyce’s work has since remained the standard history of 
the Post Office, but we have now another history produced by an 
American student. The writer is Mr. J. C. Hemmeon, and the 
book is published by Harvard University as No. vii. of its series 
of Economic Studies.1_ Mr. Hemmeon tells us in his preface that 
his materials have been obtained from various libraries in America 
and at the British Museum. The work, therefore, does not go 
beyond the printed records which are available for all students ; 
but the study of these records has been very thorough, and their 
extent is, of course, much greater now than at any previous time, 
so that, even so far as the early history of the Post Office is 
concerned, the book is more complete than Mr. Joyce’s work. 
We also have on every page numerous references to authorities. 
In particular, Mr. Hemmeon appears to have made very extensive 
use of the reports of Parliamentary Committees and Commissions 
which touch on matters of Post Office history, and in this manner 
he has obtained a good deal of financial information, of which 
there was little in Mr. Joyce’s work. 

As Mr. Hemmeon writes for the information of the modern 
student, he naturally deals to a large extent with the recent 
history of the Post Office, and the greater part of his book there- 
fore covers ground which was altogether excluded from Mr. 
Joyce’s survey. Also as a student he is free to discuss questions 


1 The History of the British Post Office, by J. C. Hemmeon (Harvard University, 
1912). Pp. xii+261. 8s. 6d. net. 
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which Mr. Joyce as an official left out of sight; such as, for 
instance, the relation between the staff of the Post Office and the 
State as an employer, the history of which is brought down to 
the issue of the report of the Hobhouse Select Committee in 1907. 

For information as to the modern administrative changes in 
the Post Office, Mr. Hemmeon has relied chiefly on the annual 
reports of the Postmaster-General. These reports are easily 
available for students, but, nevertheless, it is convenient to have 
the chief results summarised in a brief and accurate form. In 
this way we get particulars of such subjects as the insurance and 
registration of letters, the express delivery service, newspaper 
postage rates, book or halfpenny post, pattern and sample post, 
postcards, parcel post, postal orders, Post Office Savings Bank, 
and annuity and assurance business. There are also separate 
chapters dealing with tie Telegraph System of the Post Office, 
and the relations between the Post Office and the Telephone 
Companies, which are based chiefly on the reports of the Parlia- 
mentary Committees which have considered these questions. In 
dealing with these modern matters it cannot be said that Mr. 
Hemmeon has expressed any original views. For instance, in 
dealing with the telegraphs he stops short at the statement that 
their financial result has been unsatisfactory, without considering 
to what extent the indirect benefits of an extended telegraph 
system are a sufficient compensation for loss of revenue. The 
chapter on telephones also dwells chiefly on the restrictions placed 
on telephonic development as a result of the Government 
monopoly of telegraphs. The historical facts are, however, 
accurately narrated in a useful summary without any conscious 
intent to influence the mind of the reader. 

Mr. Hemmeon gives a useful bibliography, and his book 
undoubtedly provides for students a more convenient and more 
complete summary of Post Office history than has hitherto been 
available, although his book cannot be regarded as a final and 
complete history of the Post Office. Even as regards printed books 
his studies have not been complete. For instance, he has over- 
looked such a book as Norway’s History of the Post Office Packet 
Service from 1793 to 1815, and no use has been made of the 
earlier unprinted records of the Post Office which in recent years 
have been carefully gathered together in the Record Room at the 
General Post Office. A good deal of work also remains to be done 
by any enterprising student among the original papers in the 
Record Office, of which the published calendars necessarily do 


not give complete summaries. 
A. M. OGILVIE 
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Tue Tax EXPERIMENT IN WISCONSIN. 


THE experiment in income-taxation that is now being made 
in Wisconsin is a crucial one in relation to the future of State 
and Federal finance in this important sphere. Wisconsin has for 
some years had the reputation of being one of the most progressive 
States of the Union in its fiscal administration, and it is not 
without significance that in this State also there has been the 
most marked movement away from the control by the amateur in 
taxation and so-called “practical man of commerce,” which has in 
the result been so much discredited in America, towards a proper 
combination of academic and business elements, and a due infusion 
of inductive and scientific study in public affairs. Wisconsin, for 
example, has led the way in an interesting library and research 
combination between the State administration and the regular 
university routine, in which the resources and experience of each 
side are made practically available for the other. In this State, 
too, the prominence of a university representative, Professor T. 8. 
Adams, upon the State Tax Commission is a notable feature. 
His efforts and those of Professor Delos Kinsman (author of the 
Income Tax in the Commonwealth of the United States) resulted 
in very important alterations in the original proposals for the new 
tax. When it is added that the administration is now in the 
hands of Mr. K. K. Kennan (whose valuable inductive study of 
forty systems of income taxation was recently reviewed in this 
JOURNAL), it will be seen that nothing that experience and study 
can suggest has been absent at the inception of the system. 
Indeed, the law is highly esteemed as the last word of wisdom and 
experience, and it is stated on all sides that any failure in the 
result must be due only to defects in administration. All neigh- 
bouring States are agog with attention, and will be ready enough 
to scrap their ineffective personal property taxes and follow the 
new system if it succeeds. Success will be a complete demon- 
stration that personal property may safely be superseded by 
income as a basis of State taxation, and that a highly centralised 
administration is effective and economical. 

The old system is not wholly abolished, but the “personal pro- 
perty”’ now exempted includes money and credits, stocks and 
bonds, personal ornaments habitually worn, household furnishings, 
farm, orchard, and garden machinery and implements ; and the old 
limits of value for exemption of ‘‘one watch carried by the owner,” 
and “pianos, organs, and melodeons,” have gone. Farm animals 
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and merchants’ and manufacturers’ stock still remain chargeable, 
but there is a provision that receipts for taxes thereon may be used 
as cash in paying the income tax, so that virtually the trader pays 
whichever tax may be the higher! Without attempting a detailed 
description of the system, we may touch upon the points of chief 
interest to British students. The assessment is upon a “total 
income return” in one sum according to a graduated scale. The 
family is taken as a unit, as the incomes of wife and children 
are included, but whereas the exemption limit is $800 for an un- 
married individual, it is raised to $1,200 for husband and wife, and 
an allowance of $200 is made for each child under eighteen years 
of age. For each additional person for whose support the tax- 
payer is legally liable, and who is entirely dependent upon the 
tax-payer for his support, an allowance (analogous to the Prussian 
case, but not restricted by a total income limit) of $200 is given 
These exemptions are allowed from incomes of all amounts. 
For individuals the graduation is not effected by applying different 
rates to the varying total incomes (net after allowance for exempt 
sums, &c.), but by the following method :— 
The tax upon $5,000 would consist of— 


1 % upon the Ist $1,000... ... .. ... ... $10°00 
137, 55 os Se G00... «. mere 
a: i 2): rr 
19% 99 4th $1,000 coe 000 tee ee cee $17°50 
2 h 999? 5th $1,000 ee $2000 

Total tax ...... $75°00 


$75.00 would be but 14 per cent. of $5,000. The true rate varies 
from 1 per cent. on the first $1,000 of taxable income to 2°95 per 
cent. on $12,000, and 6 per cent. on all sums above that—the 
composite rate, however, never reaching a full 6 per cent. 

The return for trade, &c., in all cases is highly inquisitorial, 
since it shows the gross turnover, and all the expenses—it is, in 
fact, an abbreviated trading and profit and loss account, but on 
a basis of actual cash receipts and disbursements, and provision 
is made for accepting “earnings” for a basis rather as the excep- 
tion than the rule. So the “inventory” or items of stock at the 
beginning and end of the year—so vital to the British conception 
of profits—is provided for at the end of the return, as a mere 
addendum, serving to furnish the taxing authority with the oppor- 
tunity of adding any increase to the “cash” result ; but it is by no 
means clear that any deduction would be allowed for a decrease ! 

The annual value of a residence occupied by the owner has 
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of course to be included as income, but, judging by the amount of 
paternal persuasion in explanatory literature that is necessary, 
the idea is not yet acclimatised. 

The provisions for companies and corporations are highly 
ingenious. There is no attempt to apply graduation to the 
absolute amount of profit, and thus to penalise the large concern 
merely because it is large, nor is the German method followed 
of allowing an exempt percentage upon capital, but the device 
adopted seeks to tap the unearned increment. If the proportion 
which the taxable income bears to the assessed value of the 
property used in making the income is 


Lessthan 1% the rate of taxis1 % 

More than 1%, but not over 2%, rate of tax is 14% 

” yA ” ” to ” ’ 47%, 

” 3% ” ”> 4% ” ” 2 v4 

andsoonupto ,, WZ 1» =» 1A yy 6% 
” 12% ” ” 6 va 


To illustrate by a concrete example : Suppose that a concern 
has a plant assessed at $200,000, and taxable income to the 
amount of $10,000. As $10,000 is 5 per cent. of $200,000, the 
rate would be 2} per cent., and the tax would be $250. If the 
assessed value of the plant was $400,000, the proportion would 
be 24 per cent., the rate 14 per cent., and the tax $150. If the 
assessed value of the plant was $50,000 the proportion which the 
taxable income bears to the assessed value of the property would 
be 20 per cent., and the rate of tax would be 6 per cent. 

The general object is to adjust the rate of taxation upon cor- 
porations to their earning power. But such earning power is 
based upon the relation of the taxable income to the assessed 
value of the property owned by the Company in the State, and 
actively used and employed in the acquisition of such income. 
Thus the rate paid bears no direct relation to that for individuals. 
In so far as “assessed values” are fixed on a cost basis, or by a 
unit method such as superficial area or “so much per spindle,” 
the method may give logical results, but in so far as market values 
and the element of “earning power” enter into them, the method 
moves in a vicious circle, and only transitory surpluses will be 
touched, for they cease to furnish an independent criterion by 
which profits may be judged to be large or small. Like other 
attempts to find an independent “faculty” in profit-dividing cor- 
porations, this tax will act as a differential favour (in the share 
market) on stocks of low yield, and conversely a burden upon 
those of high yield. 
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The arrangements for dividing the profits of concerns trading 
beyond the boundaries of the State are also notable. The common 
Prussian Communal System of division according to wages paid in 
the respective areas is not applicable ; the two deciding ratios are 
gross revenue and assessed values of property owned, not in a 
mean (or other proportion) between the results, following the 
German practice where various criteria are chosen, but in the 
following peculiar manner :— 

“Take the gross business in dollars of the corporation in the 
State and add the same to the full value in dollars of the property 
of the corporation located in the State. The sum so obtained 
shall be the numerator of a fraction of which the denominator 
shall consist of the total gross business in dollars of the corpora- 
tion, both within and without the State, added to the full value 
in dollars of the entire property of the corporation, both within 
and without the State. The fraction so obtained shall represent 
the proportion of the capital stock represented within the State.” 

Taking the case of a concern which does business both within 
and without the State with a net profit of $34,200; the gross 
business done within the State is $50,000; the property located 
within the State is worth $20,000; the business done within and 
without the State is $150,000, and the total property within and 
without the State is $21,000. We have the formula 


130000 31-000 - ir-008 a on of 34,200 = $14,000 taxable. 

The more one tests the method in relation to different propor- 
tions and classes of business the more of an arithmetical curiosity 
does it appear. 

The individual is allowed to deduct from his gross income 
dividends from a taxed company, but if from a partially taxed 
company, such as the above, only a like proportion of the dividend 
is regarded as taxed, the remainder being treated as untaxed 
income from outside the State. There seems to be no provision 
whereby the individual is to be kept advised what this changing 
proportion is—evidently he must find out for himself. 

Although the administration is central and unified, the revenue 
will go to the local areas, 20 per cent. to the county, 70 per cent. 
to the village, city, or town where it is collected, and only 10 per 
cent. to the State towards administrative expenses. The pro- 
visions for allocation of the tax from one payer are very elaborate, 
even more so than the following example published by the Com- 
missioners would indicate :— 


No. 89.—vou. XXIII. 7 
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“A person residing in the city of A, realises a net income 
(after making the deductions which the law permits) of $2,340, 
and also owns a hotel in the village of B, from which he receives 
a net income of $540, and a farm in the town of C, which yields 
a net income of $720, and his combined income is $3,600. He 
is a married man with no children. Deducting the exemption of 
$1,200, his taxable income is $2,400, and his income tax— 


1 Zorhrstt =PL000 2... 2... Ee 
14% of second $1,000 ... ... ... ... 12°50 
13% of $400 Boalt) fecal esa aes 6:00 

Totals: «:- ss ass ace BOBO 








As the income was derived $2,340, or 65 per cent., from the city 
of A, $540, or 15 per cent., from the village of B, and $720, or 
20 per cent. from the town of C, the tax should be redistributed— 
subject to the subsequent adjustments already indicated—in the 
same proportions, that is : 65 per cent. of $28.50 or $18.53 to the 
city of A, 15 per cent., or $4.27 to the village of B, and 20 per 
cent., or $5.70, to the town of C. 

As a final feature of interest may be mentioned the effort made 
to secure returns complete in every particular, since the assessor 
is subject to a penalty of five dollars to be deducted from his salary 
“for each question unanswered”! The Britisher will think of 
his own forms, and his local assessor. 


J.C. Stamp 


Norr.—Since the above was written some important details are to hand. The 
first year’s yield is £700,000, or considerably more than the yield of the whole 
federal tax in 1863. In Milwaukee alone the entire proceeds of income taxation in 
any former year in all the States put together are exceeded. Two-thirds is assessed 
upon corporations, 5,535 in all, of which 3,977, or 72 per cent., are assessed at the 
highest rate (6 per cent.), not more than 200 being assessed at any one of the lower 
rates. Greater prominence is to be given in future to “stock” or ‘‘inventory” in 
computing liability. 
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Departmental Conmittee on matters affecting Currency of the 
British West African Colonies and Protectorates. Report. 
[Cd. 6426.] 1912. Price 83d. Minutes of Evidence. 
[Cd. 6427.] 1912. Price 1s. 2d. 

THIs Committee has recommended the establishment in the 


five Crown Colonies of West Africa of a gold exchange standard, 
with a specific silver coin, closely resembling the standard estab- 
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lished in India. Indeed, the details of the Committee’s proposals 
have so little novelty in them as to call for small notice. The 
Colonial Office have accepted the Committee’s recommendations, 
but have referred them to the authorities of the Colonies in 
question before actually carrying them out. The interest of the 
Committee’s report for students of monetary affairs lies mainly in 


the evidence which they have collected of the currency arrange- . 


ments existing hitherto. - 

At present the main media of exchange are silver coins 5 of the 
United Kingdom. In 1911 the British Mint sent to West Africa 
no less than £874,850 in sterling silver, and the amount of our 
silver issued since 1901 for use in West Africa falls but little short 
of what has been issued for the United Kingdom itself; and in 
recent years the profits of the Mint have been greatly swollen 
by receipts from this source. This silver, although limited legal 
tender here, is in the peculiar position of being unlimited legal 
tender in West Africa. In the event of there being a flow of 
money out of West Africa at any time, no provision exists for its 
redemption in gold at par. The principal English joint stock 
banks have an arrangement with the Bank of England by which 
they may pay in a certain amount of silver coin in a given period, 
but if the Bank is asked to take silver in excess of this amount, 
the payment of a commission is required. 

If the recommendations of the Committee are adopted, and a 
new specific silver coin in introduced, it will be necessary in the 
course of time to withdraw British silver from circulation. The 
Treasury have agreed to take back an amount not exceeding 
£100,000 in any year. 

The Committee suggest that in the case of a new note issue, 
the introduction of which they propose, the coin reserve should 
amount to not less than three-fourths of the value of the notes in 
circulation. Most economists would probably agree that a system 
of legal reserve amounting to a fixed proportion of the circulation 
is nearly always vicious, because, as soon as the reserve has sunk 
to the prescribed ratio, the redemption of any further note in- 
volves a breach of the law. When the fixed proportion is so high 
as three-fourths this objection has special force, because the 
reserve actually held is not likely to exceed the legal reserve by 
any very great amount. 

The Minutes of Evidence contain a good deal of interesting 
information relating to currency practice in semi-barbarous 
countries under civilised administration. 

J. M. KeyNEs 
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Royal Commission on the Natural Resources, Trade, and Legisla- 
tion of Certain Portions of His Majesty’s Dominions. 


Minutes of Evidence. Part I.: Migration. [Cd. 6516.] 1912. 
Price 2s. 9d. 


Part II.: Natural Resources, Trade, and Legislation. [Cd. 6517. ] 
1912. Price 3s. 6d. 


THESE first instalments of the Report of the Dominions 
Commission contain no more than minutes of preliminary evidence 
taken in the United Kingdom, together with some papers laid. 
The first volume treats principally of the facilities for emigration 
to the principal colonies, and comprises evidence from the Agents- 
General and from representatives of a number of emigration 
societies. The second volume deals with a great variety of topics, 
of which the proposal for a British Empire Trade Mark is dealt 
with at the greatest length. The Commissioners proceeded in 
January, 1918, to New Zealand and Australia. 





Consular Report on the German Law of 1909 against Unfair 
Competition. [Cd. 6006-2.] 1913. Price 2d. 


THIS summary is by Sir Francis Oppenheimer. The general 
principle of the German law is as follows: “Whosoever commits 
in commercial intercourse for the purposes of competition acts 
which are contrary to ‘good faith,’ can be brought before the 
courts, for the purposes of an injunction and the payment of 
damages.” It has been held that “acts” are deemed to be con- 
trary to “good faith” if they are contrary to the sense of decency 
of the fair and just-minded among the class concerned. Besides 
this general principle, the law refers to certain specific abuses of 
unfair competition, of which the chief are abuses in advertise- 
ment, abuses in connection with “sales” (i.e., clearance sales, 
&c.), unfair competition arising out of deceptive quantities sold in 
retail parcels, the bribing of employés, and unfair comment by a 
competitor against a man’s business reputation. 


Statement of the Rates of Import Duties levied by Foreign 
Countries upon the Produce and Manufactures of the United 
Kingdom, so far as notified to the Board of Trade in October, 
1912. [Cd. 6475.] 1912. Price 4s. 10d. 
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Return Relating to the Rates of Import Duties levied upon 
Articles Imported into the British Self-Governing Dominions, 
Crown Colonies, Possessions and Protectorates, so far as 
notified to the Board of Trade in October, 1912. [Cd. 6476. | 
1912. Price 3s. 3d. 


THESE two volumes, comprising between them about two 
thousand pages, form a, most valuable and complete work of 
reference on the subject dealt with. They are classified according 
to commodities, so that it is possible to compare at a glance the 
relative height of the tariffs on similar products in a great variety 
of countries. The rates of duty are given in the English equiva- 
lents as well as in the foreign measures and currencies. It is 
intended to keep these returns up to date by re-issuing them from 
time to time in the future. 





Report of the Commissioners of Customs and Excise for 1911-12. 
[Cd. 6462.] Price 94d. 1912. 


THIs issue contains some useful statistical information relating 
to Old Age Pensions, and gives an account of the principal 
alterations effected by the new Old Age Pensions Act of 1911. 





Statement showing how Deposits in Government Savings Banks 
in Certain Foreign Countries and British Possessions are 
Employed. [Cd. 6300.] Price 1d. 1912. 





Return Showing for every year from 1800 to 1910, inclusive, the 
Current Price of ‘British Wheat per quarter, the Highest and 
lowest Import Duties Charged on Imported Wheat, and the 
Current Price of Bread in London. [H. of C. 339 of 1912.] 
Price $d. 1912. 


Statistical Abstract for the British Self-Governing Dominions, 
Crown Colonies, Possessions, and Protectorates, in each year 
from 1897 to 1911. (49th number.) [Cd. 6533.] 1912. 
Price 1s. 10d. 





Final Report on the First Census of Production of the United 
Kingdom (1907). [Cd. 6320.] 1912. Price 7s. 6d. 
Tis Report is dealt with in Professor Bowley’s article above. 
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Report on Strikes and Lock-Outs and on Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Boards in the United Kingdom in 1911, with Compara- 
tive Statistics for 1902-1910. [Cd. 6472.] 1912. Price 10d. 





Report on Profit-Sharing and Labour Co-partnership in the 
United Kingdom. [Cd. 6496.] 1912. Price 83d. 


To be reviewed. 





Report and Evidence of the Committee of Inquiry into Conditions 
of Employment in the Linen and other Making-up Trades 
of the North of Ireland. [Cd. 6509.] 1912. Price 1s. 9d. 


To be reviewed. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE attention of readers of Professor Irving Fisher’s article 
on A More Stable Gold Standard, in the last issue of the JOURNAL, 
is called to an article contributed by Mr. Aneurin Williams to 
the Economic JOURNAL of June, 1892, under the title of A “ Fixed 
value of Bullion” Standard. There is a fairly close resemblance 
between the proposals made by Mr. Williams twenty years ago 
and those for which Professor Fisher is now conducting so 
vigorous a campaign ;—though Mr. Williams proposed to sell 
notes, not gold coins, at a varying price in terms of gold bullion. 
It is interesting also to recall the severe criticisms which were 
made, from the old-fashioned point of view, in the following 
number of the JouRNAL by Sir Robert Giffen on what he termed 
proposals for “fancy currencies.” 





THE principal British Index Numbers have now been pub- 
lished for 1912. Mr. Sauerbeck’s Index Number has risen from 
80 in 1911 to 85 in 1912, or 6°25 per cent. ; the Economist’s } 
from 115°75 to 121°25, or 4°67 per cent., and the Board of Trade’s 
from 109°3 to 115°0, or 5°2 per cent. The Board of Trade’s 
Index Number for retail prices of food has risen from 109°3 to 
114°9, or 5°1 per cent. Since 1900 the movements of these index 
numbers, all the numbers for 1900 being reduced to 100 for pur- 
poses of comparison, have been as follows :— 
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Bd. of Trade Bd. of Trade 
Sauerbeck. Economist.. Wholesale. Retail Food. 


TR ccs sew ees 100 100 100 100 

a 93 94 96°9 101°9 
0 ee 92 91 96°9 101°6 
fo ES eee 92 93 97:0 103°2 
a ore 93 95 98°3 104°3 
C0 ec 96 99 97°6 103°7 
i a 103 104 100°5 103 °2 
Lee 107 105 105°8 105°8 
0 re 97 100 102°8 108°4 
BUM ass scx 08 99 101 104°0 1082 
cc Gera 104 105 108°7 109°9 
Besse! eax Ages 107 107 109°3 109°3 
MEE xe: sen) 955 113 112 1150 114°9 


It has been announced that Mr. Sauerbeck will no longer con- 
tinue the compilation of his index number, but that it will appear 
in future in the Statist. 





THE fluctuations in the percentages of unemployed in the 
period 1903-1912, according to the Board of Trade’s returns 
relating to about 850,000 members of Trade Unions, have been as 


follows :— 


1903 4:7 1908 78 
1904 6:0 1909 Ea 3 
1905 5:0 1910 4:7 
1906 3°6 1911 3:0 
1907 3°7 1912 3:2 


But for the inflated figure for March, due to the coal dispute, 
the percentage for 1912 would have been a good deal lower than 


for 1911. 


Dr. JAMES Bonar, Deputy Master of the Ottawa Mint, recently 
delivered an interesting address in Canada on the roundabout 
way in which the huge loans, now being made by this country to 
Canada, are remitted. In fifteen years Canada’s loans, for all 
purposes, chiefly from England, have amounted to about 
£400,000,000. In 1911 they were about £44,000,000, and 1912 
£36,000,000. As a natural consequence of this huge import of 
capital, Canada has an adverse trade balance, amounting in 1911 
to £35,000,000. But, Dr. Bonar pointed out, the balance of trade 
between Great Britain and Canada is in Canada’s favour—by 
£5,500,000. The loans cannot be made, therefore, by the method 
of direct trading. We find, on the other hand, that between 
Canada and the United States there is a trade balance adverse to 


1 For the Economist index number the mean is taken between the index at the 
beginning and end of the year, 4.e., the index for 1912 is the mean between the 
index for Jan. 1, 1912, and that for Jan. 1, 1913. 
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Canada to the amount of £35,000,000. Thus, in a sense, the 
English loan may be said to have financed the American trade. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes : An Investigation of the conditions 
of Life of the Finnish Workman, by one of the women factory 
inspectors of Finland, has been lately published. Out of 953 
expenditure books issued, to be filled in during fifty-two weeks, 
380 were found to be perfect. Among other interesting results, 
the following average percentages were found to be spent on 
different forms of food : bread, 14°1; milk and cream, 9°9; butter, 
78; cheese, 0°5; eggs, 0°8; meat (excluding sausages), 6°2; 
sausages, 1°4; fish, 1°8; potatoes, 2°4; vegetables, 0°7; fruit, 1; 
sugar, 4°3; coffee, 2°7; tea, 0°2; salt, vinegar, and spices, 0°3; 
mineral water and beer, 0°7; sundries, 0°6; making a total of 
55°4 per cent. The proportionate expenditure on different articles 
as compared with that in other countries worked out as follows :— 


Finland. Germany. U.S. Denmark. Sweden. 


Food oss aes oes, EOP CONE. BEKO 45°55 43°13 48°36 43°74 
Clothing... <5. ee 11:80 12°64 12°95 16°14 10°94 
TS rr = 12°40 17:96 18-12 13-29 19°04 
Fuel and lighting .. 53 4:10 4:07 5°69 4:43 4:23 
BuNaried «3. 0. sce as 16°30 19:78 20°11 17:78 22°05 

Total... .<. 100 100 100 100 100 





THE effect of a shortening of the working day on the 
employer’s cost of production has recently been the subject of 
investigation in France. As is well known, the first attempt to 
fix a working-day in France by the State was the decree of 
September 9th, 1848, which provided for a 12-hours day; and a 
12 hours day remained the normal maximum until 1900, when 11 
hours was fixed by statute. The law of 1900 provided, however, 
that two years after its promulgation (i.e., March 30th, 1902) the 
legal working-day should be reduced to 104 hours; and two years 
after that (i.e., on March 30th, 1904) to 10 hours. But there was 
never any very strict enforcement of the law. Wherever the 
conditions were such as to warrant a longer working day, means 
were provided which allowed of the prolongation. Even where 
the law has been tolerably well maintained, employers are not, 
however, complaining of the increased cost of production necessi- 
tated by the increased cost of labour. One result of the shortened 
working-day has been an increase in the system of piece-work, 
which is replacing to some extent the former conditions of time- 
work. 
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Sm THomas Henry Extiort, K.C.B., one of the honorary 
secretaries of the Royal Economic Society since its original 
foundation, has been appointed Deputy-Master and Comptroller 
of the Royal Mint. Sir Thomas Elliott, who is fifty-eight years 
of age, had been secretary of the Board of Agriculture since 1892. 
The very important extensions of the work of this office in recent 
years have all been carried out under his general direction, and 
the development of the Board of Agriculture into an important 
Department of State has chiefly taken place during his long reign 
there. The best wishes of members of the Royal Economic 
Society will follow Sir Thomas Elliott to his new position of 
greater ease and dignity ; and apart from their personal feeling in 
regard to one who has so long served them, they will greatly 
welcome the fact that regard has been had to economic and 
administrative experience in appointing to an important office 
in relation to our currency, which has been used too often in 
the past as a reward for claims primarily political. 


Mr. A. L. Bow.ey has received the degree of Sc.D., and 
Mr. G. U. Yule the degree of M.A. honoris causd, in the 


University of Cambridge. 





Ir has been decided to establish a Faculty of Commerce in 
the University of Durham, with degrees of Bachelor and Master 
of Commerce. 








———— 
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RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 


January, 1913. The Economic Basis of Universal Peace—Cosmo- 
politan or International? ARcHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. Read 
before the Economic Section of the British Association, 1912. 
Juvenile Labour in Germany. Ernest Lesser. Copartnership 
and Labour Unrest. H. SANDERSON FURNISS. 


Statistical Journal. 


DecEMBER, 1912. Still Births in Relation to Infantile Mortality. 
REGINALD DupFIELD. A discussion of the report on this subject 
prepared by a Special Committee of the Society. The report 
is reprinted in this number. Presidential Address to the 
Economic Science and Statistical Section of the British Associ t- 
tion, 1912. Sm H. H. Cunynaname. An attempt to justify 
economics as a “positive” science. The Nation’s Food Supply. 
R. H. Rew. An estimate of the proportion produced at home. 
Scottish Agricultural Changes. Masor P. G. CRAIGIE. 

JANvuARY, 1913. On the use of the Theory of Probabilities in Statistics 
relating to Society. EF. Y. Evaewortra. The Presidential 
Address. The Rate of Interest on British and Foreign Invest- 
ments. R. A. Lexaretpt. An important contribution, to be 
followed by others, based on the study of a considerable mass 
of evidence. The Consumption of Alcoholic Liquors in the 
United Kingdom. A. D. WEsB. 


Bankers’ Magazine. 


DecEMBER, 1912. Bankers’ Congress at Berlin. W. C. DREHER. 
An account of the proceedings at the important congress held 
at Munich in September. Presidential Address to Institute of 
Bankers. Lorp Goscuen. British Gold Reserves and the Gold 
Question in India. Str Epwarp Houpen. An address delivered 
to the Manchester Statistical Society. 

JANUARY, 1913. Indian Currency and Finance. R. Murray. Denies 
the existence of the alleged clamour for a gold currency. The 
Price of Consols. A. H. Gipson. Mr. Gibson brings up to 
date his empirical studies of this subject. Stock EHachange 
Values for the past Month and Year. 

Fesruary, 1913. Credit and Trade. Statistics, compiled by Mr. 
Seyd and Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette, of Commercial Failures 
in 1912. London Bankers’ Clearings in 1912. Full statistics 
from 1868 to 1912. 
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Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 


JANUARY, 1913. The Foreign Exchanges. Lectures I. and II. 
Harttey WitHers. To be published shortly in book form. 
The Indian Financial Management. W. F. Spaupinc. A 
defence of the policy of the India Office against Mr. Webb’s 
criticisms. 

The Sociological Review. 

JANuARY, 1913. Fatigue and Efficiency. B. L. Hurcuins. A review 

of the facts in the light of some recent works. 


The Women’s Industrial News. 


JANUARY, 1913. Truck Fines and Deductions. B. L. Hutcuarns. 
An historical study. 


The Clare Market Review. 
Fesruary, 1913. Some Branches of the British Library of Political 
Science. V. The W. M. Acworth Collection of Transport 
Literature. EX. CLEVELAND STEVENS. 


The Socialist Review. 
Fesruary, 1913. The Nationalisation of Coal Mines. F. Brooks- 
BANK. “A valuation of the coal pits having been made (on 
a 9 per cent. basis), the coal owners must be compelled to 
exchange their share-script for Government bonds bearing 
interest at 3 per cent.” This would leave a profit balance to 
the State of £10,500,000 annually for sinking fund, ete. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Boston). 


NoveMBER, 1912. Agricultural Development in the United States, 
1900-1910. J. L. Counter. Ethical and Economic Elements 
in Public Service Valuation. J. E. Autison. A discussion of 
the principles on which the relations can be regulated between 
the owners of a public utility and the consumers of its product. 
Social Denmark. P. Scuov. On Co-operation, Trade Unions, 
Insurance, etc., prepared in the Danish Legation at Washington. 
Specialisation in the Woollen and Worsted Industry. L. D. H. 
We.tp. A general discussion, not merely with reference to 
U.S.A. Fisher’s Theory of Crises: A Criticism. M.T. EnGuanp. 
Criticises Professor Fisher’s theory that crises are due to the 
interest rate (measured in money) not rising fast enough in 
comparison with the rise of prices. The Origin of the National 
Customs-Revenue of England. N.S. B. Gras. Based on 
original authorities. Frankfort-on-the-Main: A Study in Prus- 
sian Commercial Finance. I. ANNA YouNGMAN. An account 
of the very interesting experiments made there. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 

December, 1912. Recent Tax Reforms Abroad. II. E. R. A. 
SELIGMAN. Deals with Germany and Australasia. Marxism 
versus Socialism. VII. V. G. Stnxnovitcn. A continuation 
of articles which have been appearing since 1908. Russian- 
American Commercial Relations. J. V. Hoaan. 











oo 
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Annals of American Academy (Philadelphia). 


November, 1912. The Outlook for Industrial Peace. A series of 
articles by economists and business men. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


Novemser, 1912. The Banking Question in Congress. H. PARKER 
Wuus. What is the Future of American Cotton? J. V. 
Hoaan. The Economic Basis of the Fight for the Closed Shop. 
H. T. Lewis. A discussion of the grounds of the claim for 
the exclusion of non-union labour. 

DeEcEMBER, 1912. The Economic Theory of a Legal Minimum Wage. 
Sipney Wess. “The economist has to point out to the states- 
man that the adoption of a legal Minimum Wage would in no 
way increase the amount of maintenance which has to be 
provided by the community, in one form or another, for persons 
incapable of producing their own keep. It would, on the con- 
trary, tend steadily to reduce it. . . .” Minimum Wage Laws. 
FLORENCE KEtuEy, In the United States. 

January, 19138. The Aim and Content of the Undergraduate 
Economics Curriculum. A. B. Woure. How are the aims of 
culture and formal discipline and of vocational training to be 
reconciled? Some Economic Aspects of Immigration before 
1870. JI. T. W. Pace. Continued from the December number. 
Early Canal Traffic and Railroad Competition in Ohio. EK. L. 
Boaart. 


Bulletin de la Statistique Générale de la France (Paris). 


OctoBer, 1912. L’émigration des peuples jaunes. Pp. 34. H. 

BUNLE. 
Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 

NOVEMBER—DECEMBER, 1912. Le Bassin de Briey et la politique de 
ses entreprises sidérurgiques ou miniéres. M. ViGNES. Con- 
tinued in the next number. Le Brésil et l’industrie du Caout- 
chouc. R. Picarp. Le Crédit ouvrier par lVassurance. P. 
Nasnouz. A theoretical study. Relation entre les variations 
annuelles du chémage, des gréves et des prix. C. Rist. With 
reference to a recent contribution by M. Lucien March to the 
Bulletin de la statistique générale de la France. Prof. Rist 
concludes that ‘le chémage volontaire est d’autant plus fort que 
le chodmage involontaire est plus faible, et réciproquement.” 
Between prices on the one hand and strikes and unemployment 
on the other he can discover no marked statistical connection. 
M. March replies briefly in the next number. 

JANUARY—FepRUARY, 1913. La_ verrerie ouvriére d’Albi. B. 
LAVERGNE. Le renouvellement de la convention de Bruzelles 
et les conditions actuelles de la production sucriére. J. Hitter. 
L’institut international d’agriculture. E. Bourain. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 
December, 1912. La Réglementation du travail des employés. 
Yves Guyot. Frédéric List et la polémique autour de ses idées 
en 1912. ArtHuR Rarratovicu. Le Rapport de M. Dalimier 
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et la discussion & la Chambre sur le budget des Postes et des 
Télégraphes. Cu. Mac ire. 

JANUARY, 1913. Le Marché financier en 1912. Artuur RAFFALOVICH. 
——" autrichienne d’économie politique. Frtsocen. Kighth 
article. 


L’ Economiste Francais (Paris). 
JANuaRY 11, 18 anp 25, 1913. Les Placements financiers. Pavt 
Leroy-Beauuiev. A study, in three articles, of the change in 
prices of the leading French securities during 1912. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 

NoveMBER, 1912. L’Albanie économique et politique a la veille de 
la guerre. A. Baupaccrt. Evolution des Chemins de Fer 
américains. F. W. Powrtn. Le Commerce extérieur des 
Etats-Unis. P. E. Smets. Chiefly a discussion of the balance 
of trade. Les Emprunts chinois. E. CAMMAERTS. 

DeceMBER, 1912. La Bourse d’Alexandrie et le marché des cotons 
égyptiens. L. Pourer. La Culture du coton dans L’ Asie 
Centrale Russe. M. Lamincx. Le Coton oriental et médi- 
terranéen. Y. M. GoBuet. 

JANUARY, 1913. Articles on the Panama Canal of considerable 
interest by three distinguished American writers. Histoire du 
Canal de Panama. Wiut1am H. Burr. Le Canal de Panama 
au point de vue économique. Emory R. Jounson. Le Canal 
de Panama au point de vue militaire. ApmrraL Manan. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (Tiibingen). 

NoveMBER, 1912. Alte und neue Einwinde gegen den historischen 
Materialismus. AcHILLE Loria. Verschmelzung und gegen- 
seitige Penetration der Rassen und Nationalititen: Statistiche 
Untersuchungen. TF. Savorenan. An attempt to determine a 
coefficient of “ homogamy ” between races, colours, nationalities, 
etc. The illustrative statistics are mainly drawn from the 
Argentine, Budapest, and Boston. Die Arbeitsteilung im 
geistigen Leben: Eine Untersuchung ihrer hauptsdchlichen 
Formen, Gesetze und Triebkrafte. W. Hetipacn. This study 
of the principle of division of labour is to be continued. Soziale 
Probleme des Dienstvertrages. Der Dienstvertrag im Biirger- 
lichen Gesetzbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich und im neuen 
schweizerischen Obligationenrecht. Pp. 74. E. Apuer. Die 
gegenwartige Lage der Arbeiter in Japan und das neue 
Fabrikgesetz. K. Kuwata. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationdkonomie und Statistik (Jena). 


JANUARY, 1913. Zur Theorie der Statistik. Hetumutn Wourr. A 
review of various schools of thought on the philosophy of 
statistical theory. 


Annalen fiir Soziale Politik und Gesetzgebung (Berlin). 


Parts III. ann IV., 1912. Der Ausbau der Erbschaftssteuer als 
Besitzsteuer fiir das Reich. H. Weitssenporn. Geburten- 
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riickgang und Sozialpolitik. O. LanpsBerG. Bergarbeiterschutz 
im Preussen und Oesterreich. F. Busson. Das Lohnamter- 
gesetz. Constance SmitH. Deals with the British Act of 1909 
relating to Trade Boards and Sweated Industries. Zur jtngsten 
Entwicklung der Arbeitgeber-Verbande. GERHARD KESSLER. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwaltung 
(Vienna). 
Part VI., 1912. Untersuchungen iiber Auslese und Anpassung der 
Arbeiter. RicHARD SorEr. 





Scientia (Bologna). 


January, 1913. The Sun-Spots. E. W. Maunprer. A summary of 
the latest views of the astronomers on the periodicity of sun- 
spots. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


SEPTEMBER, 1912. Il primo annuario internazionale di Statistica 
Agraria. U. Ricci. An introductory description of the annual 
which the International Institute of Agriculture has begun to 
publish. La distribuzione della richezza. LL. AMoroso. A paper 
read to the economico-statistical section of the Congress of 
Mathematicians last year. 

Octoper. Le Communicazioni ferroviarie in Cina. U. BENEDETTI. 
The development of railways in China augurs well for her 
economic progress. Monografia di famiglia. G. Baguio. A 
Sicilian family budget. 

NOVEMBER—DECEMBER. L’azione recente dell’ oro sui prezzi generalt 
delle merci. R. Benini. A severe criticism of Yves Guyot 
leads to a restatement of monetary principles purporting to form 
a bridge between the defenders and assailants of the quantity 
theory. Interferenze e gettito delle imposte sugli incrementi 
di valore. B. Grizrortt. 

January. Problemi del Tesoro e della circulazione. G. DEL VECCHIO. 
Gli odierni aspetti dell’ Economia agraria. C. p1 Nowa. Inter- 
esting statistics of the world’s railways by G. Morrara, and a 
study on the pure science of finance by B. Griziotti are buried 
in the small print which now, unfortunately, conceals the 
greater part of the Giornale. 


La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 

NoveMBER, 1912. Questions of definition and taxation are discussed 
exhaustively, in connexion with Prof. Fisher's book on Capital 
and Income and Prof. Seligman’s Income-tax by GIUSEPPE 
PRATO. 

DrcemBer. The polemic against protected iron manufacturers is 
continued by L. Ernaupi. 

January, 1913. The concept of taxable income, with reference to 
Prof. Einaudi’s recent work, is the subject of an article by 
AcHILLE Loria. There is also an instructive description of the 
failure of a Socialist business (“cantina comunale”) in an 
Italian locality. 
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NEW BOOKS 


English. 

ASHLEY (ANNIE). The Social Policy of Bismarck: A Critical 
Study, with a Comparison of German and English Insurance Legis- 
lation. With a Preface by Gustav von Schmoller. London: 
Longmans, Green. 1912. Pp. ix+95. 2s. net. 

(Birmingham Studies in Social Economics. III. To be reviewed.] 

AsHuLeEy (W. J.). Gold and Prices. London: Longmans, Green. 
1912. Pp. 82. 1s. net. 

[Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. Noticed in the Economic JouRNAL. 
June, 1912, p. 358.] 

Bairp (W.). The One Pound Note: Its History, Place, and 
Power in Scotland and its adaptability for England. (Third edition 
revised and brought down to date.) Edinburgh: Baxendine. 1912. 
Pp. 72. 2s. net. 


Boac (GeorGE L.). Manual of Railway Statistics. London: 
Railway Gazette. 1912. Pp. 185. 4s. net. 

[By the Assistant Manager of the Great Southern of Spain Railway, who has also 
had railway experience in England, the Argentine, and Southern Nigeria. A 
discussion of principles followed by appendices of practical material. ] 

CaRLyLE (A. J.). Wages. (Christian Social Union Handbooks.) 
London: Mowbray. 1912. Pp. 125. 2s. net. 


CHATTERTON (ALFRED). Industrial Evolution in India. Madras: 
The “Hindu” Office. 1912. Pp. 369. 

[This volume, by the Special Adviser for Industries and Commerce in Mysore, is 
a reprint of a number of articles on Indian industrial and economic questions. To 
be reviewed. ] 

Dosson (G.), translated by. Company Fire Insurance in Russia, 
1827-1910. St. Petersburg. 1912. Pp. 145. Large 4to., with 
diagrams. 

[Published by the Tariff Committee of Russian Insurance Companies. } 

Henry (Ropert). Who Pays? The Real Incidence of Taxation. 
London: George Allen. 1912. Pp. vii+76. 2s. 6d. 

[With some eccentric diagrams.] 

Leake (P. D.). The Use and Misuse of the Sinking Fund. 
London: Gee & Co. 1912. Pp. 19. 

[A paper read before the Chartered Accountant Students’ Society of London, 
dealing in part with the proper use of the sinking fund by municipal bodies.] 

Pratt (E. A.). Agricultural Organisation: Its Rise, Principles, 
and Practice abroad and at home. London: P. S. King. 1912. 
Pp. 272. 3s. 6d. net. 


Protuero (R. E.). English Farming Past and Present. London: 
Longmans, Green. 1912. Pp. xiii+504. 12s. 6d. net. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Seaton (R. C.). Power v. Plenty: Some Thoughts on the Tariff 
Question. London: P. 8S. King. 1912. Pp. 164. 2s. 6d. net. 


[Tariff Reform ‘‘ represents the policy of Productive power—a policy whose aim 
it is to develop all the resources of a State with a view to national ‘independence’ 
as opposed to national ‘interdependence.’” The treatment of the subject is 
common-place. } 
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SHADWELL (ARTHUR), Edited by. Nelson’s Encyclopedia of 
Industrialism. London: Thomas Nelson. 1913. Pp. 543. 1s. net. 

[The editor of this encyclopedia has followed the wise course of including a 
comparatively small number of separate articles, but each of substantial length and 
by a distinguished contributor. For example, there are articles on Capital and 
Cost of Living by Prof. Ashley, Wages by Mr. Bowley, Employers’ Unions by Sir 
Hugh Bell, Methods of Industrial Peace by Prof. Chapman, Factory Law by M . 
J. H. Greenwood, Hours of Labowr by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Strikes by Prot. 
Nicholson, Labour and Politics by Mr. Philip Snowden. To be reviewed.] 

THomson (Mary Horner). Environment and Efficiency: A 
Study in the Records of Industrial Schools and Orphanages. With 
a Preface by J. Rendel Harris. London: Longmans, Green. 1912. 
Pp. viii+100. 2s. net. 

{Birmingham Studies in Social Economics and Adjacent Fields. I. ‘The 
Studies in this Series,” which is under the editorship of Prof. W.J. Ashley, ‘‘ are the 
outcome of the inquiries of students working for the Social Study Higher Diploma or 
for the Higher Degrees of the University of Birmingham.” To be reviewed.] 

Trades for London Boys and How to Enter Them. Revised with 
additions. London: Longmans, Green. 1912. Pp. 204. 1s. net. 

[Compiled by the Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Association. A 
valuable handbook of practical details in regard to a great number of trades. ] 

Watsu (Rogert). The Principles of Industrial Economy, illus- 
trated by an inquiry into the comparative benefits conferred on the 
State and on the Community by Free Trade and Fair Trade or 
Moderate Protection. London: P. S. King. 1912. Pp. xiv+257. 
6s. net. 

{An advocacy of Protection. The author contends that, if all the wheat 
required by the United Kingdom were grown within the country, this would lead to 
an additional creation of wealth amounting annually to £64,922,946.] 

Watson (ALFRED WILLIAM). Friendly Society Finance considered 
in its actuarial aspect. London: C. & E. Layton. 1912. 
Pp. v+ 1382. 

[Lectures delivered at the Institute of Actuaries, 1911-12.] 

Winpver (Puyutuis D.). The Public Feeding of Elementary 
School Children: A Review of the General Situation, and an Inquiry 
into Birmingham experience. With a Preface by Norman Chamber- 
lain. London: Longmans, Green. 1913. Pp. ix+84. 2s. net. 

[Birmingham Studies in Social Economics. II. To be reviewed.] 


American. 

Coman (KATHARINE). Economic Beginnings of the Far West: 
How we won the land beyond the Mississippi. Vol. I. Explorers 
and Colonisers. Vol. II. American Settlers. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1912. Pp. xix+418+ix+450. 17s. net. 

[A readable rather than a learned work.] 

FarnaM (Henry W.). Bibliography of the Department of 
Economics and Sociology of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
1912. Pp. 17. 

[The Department has been engaged since 1903 on organising work entitled 
“Contributions to American Economic History.” 238 monographs or parts of 
monographs have been prepared, 108 of which are unpublished. Thisis a complete 
list of the titles and authors of these monographs. } 

Mouton (Harotp G.). Waterways versus Railways. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1912. Pp. xviii+468. $2 net. 


[Reviewed above.] 
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PatrEN (Simon N.). The Reconstruction of Economic Theory. 
Philadelphia: American Academy. 1912. Pp. 99. 

[Supplement to The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, November, 1912. The thesis of this very interesting essay is not casily 
summarised, .To be reviewed.] 

Railway Economics. Chicago: University Press. 1912. Pp. 
446. 12s. net. 

[A collective catalogue of books in fourteen American libraries, prepared by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D.C. ] 

RipLtey (WiuiaM Z.). ~ Railroads: Rates and Regulations. 
London: Longmans, Green. 1918. Pp. xviili+659. 14s. net. 


[An important and comprehensive treatise, to be followed shortly by a companion 
volume on Railways: Finance and Organization. To be reviewed. } 


Stevens (WiuuiaM §.), Edited by. Industrial Combinations and 
Trusts. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1913. Pp. xiv+593. 
8s. 6d. net. 


[A collection of first-hand materials, which aims at putting within the reach of 
students the original documents relating to ‘* Pooling, Trust, Factors’, and Inter- 
national Agreements; court decisions and law- against Trusts; Trust methods of 
fixing prices, eliminating competition, and restraining trade; the dissolution plans 
of dissolved Trusts; lease and license agrecinents of representative patent 
monopolies; and the views of eminent business and professional men.” To be 
reviewed. ] 


Upson (Lent Dayton). Sources of Municipal Revenue in Illinois. 
Illinois: The University. 1912. Pp. 126. 75 cents. 


[University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences. | 


French. 


Beittom (Maurice). La Définition Légale del ‘Invalidité en 
matiére d’Assurance Sociale: Recherche d’une formule. Paris: 
Rousseau. 1912. Pp. 28. 

[Based on a comparison of the practice of different countries. ]} 

Fiscuet (Marcet-Maurice). Le Thaler de Marie-Thérése: Etude 
de Sociologie et d’Histoire Economique. Paris: Giard & Briére. 
1912. Pp. xxi+208. Fr. 5. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Guyor (Yves). La Gestion par |’Etat et les municipalités. 
Paris: Félix Alcan. 1913. Pp. viii+4387. Fr. 3.50. 

[Reviewed above. } 

MauaiM (Ernest). Le Droit international ouvrier. Paris: Sirey. 
1913. Pp. 885. Fr. 6. 

{Lectures delivered before the Faculty of Law in the University of Paris. To 
be reviewed. ] 

Matasa (Victor). La Réclame dans ses rapports avec les 
Affaires et le Public. Paris: Polmoss. 1912. Pp. 77. Fr. 2. 

[Translated from the German. Reviewed above. ] 

Nocaro (BertranD). Eléments d’Economie politique: Produc- 
tion—Circulation. Paris: Giard. 1913. Pp. vii+388. Fr. 6. 

{A text book, primarily intended for French law students in their first and 
second years. ] 
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Raynaup (B.). Vers le Salaire Minimum: Etude d’économie et 
de législation industrielles. Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1913. Pp. xi 
+518. Fr. 12.50. 

[Bibliotheque @ Economic politique et de Sociologie VI, Au exhaustive treatise 
on the subject. To be reviewed.] 


German. 


Beer (M.). Geschichte des Sozialismus in England. Stuttgart: 
J. H. W. Dietz. 1913. Pp. xii+512. 

[First part (pp. 222), 1750-1824; second part (pp. 196) 1825-1854; third part 
(pp. 83) 1855-1912. To be reviewed.] 

Herner (Hernricu). Hafenabgaben und Schiffs-vermessung : 
ein Kritischer Beitrag zur Wiirdigung ihrer technischen, wirtschaft- 
lichen und statistischen Bedeutung. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1912. 
Pp. vit+ 128. M. 8. 

(Probl. me der Weltwirtschaft XI. A technical, rather than economic, discussion 
of the dimensions of ships and their regulation.] 

HERRMANN (ELISE). Auslese und Anpassung der Arbeiterschaft in 
der Wollhutindustrie. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. 
63. M. 1.80. 

[Published in the Shriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, being a further instal- 
ment of their Untersuchungen tiber Auslese und Anpassung (Berufswahl und 
Berufsschicksal) der Arbeiter in de verschiedenen Zweigen der Grossindustrie. ] 

KAHLER (WILHELM). Die Bildung von Industriebezirken und 
ihre Probleme. Leipzig: Teubner. 1912. Pp. 27. M. 0.80. 

[From the Vortrdge der Gehe-Stiftung zu Dresden. ] 

Kuczynski (R.). Arbeitslohn und Arbeitszeit in Europa und 
Amerika, 1870-1909. Berlin: Julius Springer. 1913. Pp. vi+817. 
M. 24. 

{A huge collection of facts and figures relating to wages and hours of labour in a 
great number of trades. To be reviewed]. 


Jacopt (Dr. Dorotuea). Die gemeinniitzige Bautitigkeit in 
Deutschland, ihre kulturelle Bedeutung und die Grenzen ihrer 
Wirksamkeit. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1913. Pp. x+152. 
M. 4. 


[Schmoller’s Staats-und sozialwissenschaftliche Furschungen, Vol. 167.] 


Lenz (Pav). Die Konzentration im Seeschiffahrtsgewerbe. 
Jena: G. Fischer. 1913. Pp. vili+142. M. 4. 

{On capitalisation, monopoly, and competition, the tendency to concentration, 
etc., in the shipping trade. To be reviewed]. 

Manes (ALFRED). Versicherungswesen. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 
1913. Pp. xiv+485. M. 11. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged of Professor Manes’ treatise on the origin, 
meaning, organisation, and technique of Insurance, both in general and in numerous 
particular forms. The first edition was published in 1905 and was reviewed in the 
Economic Journal, Vol. xv, p. 418. To be reviewed. ] 

Passow (RicHarpD). Materialien fiir das wirtschaftswissenschaft- 
liche Studium. III. Warenbérsen. Leipzig: Teubner. 1912. 
Pp. v+ 152. M. 2.50. 

[A collection of material relating to the regulations of the German produce 
exchanges. | 
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Popprer-LynkeEus (JosEF). Die allgemeine Nahrpflicht als Lésung 
der sozialen Frage, eingehend bearbeitet und statistisch durch- 
gerechnet: mit einem Nachweis der theoretischen und praktischen 
Wertlosigkeit der Wirtschaftslehre. Dresden: Carl Reissner. 1912. 
Pp. xvi+813. M. 17. 

{Intended as the programme of a practical policy. To be reviewed. ] 

Preyer (W. D.). Die Arbeits- und Pachtgenossenschaften 
Italiens. Jena: G. Fischer. 1913. Pp. 228. M. 6, 

[To be reviewed}. 

Ross (Lisa). Weibliche “Dienstboten und Dienstbotenhaltung in 
England. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 1912. Pp. viii+99. M. 3. 

[Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik. Supplement VIII. To be 
reviewed. } 

ScHMOLLER (Gustav). Charakterbilder. Munich: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1913. Pp. vii+302. M. 7. 

[This is a collection of character sketches of distinguished economists and 
German state-men which Professor Schinoller has written from time to time over a 
considerable number of years. After Easter of this year Professor Schmoller, at the 
age of 75, is to retire from the active duties of lecturing and he offers this volume, 
primarly to his friends and pupils, as in the nature of a farewell gift. To be 
reviewed. } 

Setua (EMANUEL). Der Wandel des Besitzes: Versuch einer 
Theorie des Reichtums als Organismus. Munich: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1912. Pp. iv+98. M. 2.50. 

(Translated from the Italian.] 

SomBart (WERNER). Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
modernen Kapitalismus: Vol. I. Luxus und Kapitalismus. Munich: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1913. Pp. viii+220. M. 6. Vol. II. Krieg 
und Kapitalismus. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1913. Pp. 
viili+ 232. M. 6. 

[These are the first two instalments of the new edition of Professor Sombart’s 
Moderne Kapitalismus. To be reviewed.] 

STAMMHAMMER (JOSEF). Bibliographie der Social-Politik: Band 
Il. enthaltend die Literatur von 1895-1911 und Erginzungen zu 
Band. I. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1912. Pp. vi+881. M. 30. 

(This enormous compilation—the above volume must contain more than 
20,000 titles—brings up to date this first volume, which was published in 1896. It 
deals chiefly with labour and with social questions connected with labour, and does 
not attempt to cover the whole field of economics. The literature of all countries 
is classified, and the method of classification and the cross-references seem admir- 
ably adapted to make it as useful as possible to a student. Articles in magazines 
and journals are fully catalogued. The volume should form a valuable work of 
reference for libraries.] 

Zizek (FRaNz). Soziologie und Statistik. Munich: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1912. Pp. 47. M. 1.50. 


Ttalian. 


Caronna (F.). La Teoria della erenzione tributaria dei redditi 
minimi. Palermo: Reber. 1918. 

Fanno (Marco). Le Banche e Il Mercato Monetario. Rome: 
Athenaeum. 1913. Pp. 395. L. 8. 

Gint (Pror. Corrapo). Contributi statistici ai Problemi dell’ 
Kugenica. Rome. 1912. Pp. 112. 

{Reprinted from the Rivista Italiana di Sociologia. } 
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Graziani (A.). Principii di Economia Commerciale. Naples: 
Alvano. 1913. 

SrGre (Arturo). Manuale di Storia del Commercio. Vol. I. 
Dalle Origini alla Rivoluzione Francese. Turin: S. Lattes. 19138. 
Pp. 459. 

TENERELLI (F'. G.) Le Finanze Comunali. Milan: Societa 
Kditrice Libraria. 1913. Pp. 450. 


[A study of the income and expenditure of Italian Communes.] 


Statistique démographique des grandes villes du monde pendant 
les années 1880-1909. Part II]. Amsterdam: J. Miiller. 1912. 
Mp. add. 

[Published by the Bureaw municipal de Statisqgue d’ Amsterdam, Part I dealt 
with the population, birth rate, death rate, and infantile mortality in European 
towns. This part deals with twelve towns in Asia, three in Africa, nine in America, 
and three in Ausiralia. } 


Catalogue de l'Institut Nobel Norvegien. I. Littérature Pacifiste. 
Kristiania. (London: Williams & Norgate.) 1912. Pp. 238. 10s. 

Wout (Nits). Den Svenska Jordstyckningspolitiken i de 
18: de och 19: de Arhundradena. Stockholm: P. A. Norstedt. 
1912. Pp.xiii+ 852. 








